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September, 1 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FILM FORM 


S. M. Eisenstein. 


(Translation by Ivor Montagu.) | 


According to Marx and Engels 


The dialectic System is only the conscious reproduction of the dialectic 

flow (Existence) of the external events of the world. ; 
Thus: 

The projection of the dialectic system of things 


—into the mind— | 
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168 CLOSE UP 


—into abstract shapes— 
—into thoughts— 


vields dialectic thought-methods—dialectic materialism 


PHILOSOPHY. 
And similarly: | 
The projection of the same system of things 
—into concrete shapes— 
yields ART. 


The basis of this philosophy is the dynamic comprehension of things: 
Being—as a constant Becoming © 

from the interaction of two contrasting opposites. 

Synthesis constantly arising 


in the process of opposition between Thesis vii Antithesis. 
In the same degree the dynamic comprehension of things is basis also for 
the correct understanding of Art and all Art-forms. _ 

In the realm of Art this dialectic principle of dynamic incarnates itself in 


CONFLICT 


as the fundamental basic principle of the substance of every Art-work and 
every Art-form. 


For Art is always Conflict 


1. In accordance with its social function. 
2. In accordance with its substance. 
3. In accordance with its methodology. 


lL. In accordance with its social function— 
ror: 
The task of Art isthe ester to light of the conflicts of the 
Existing. By the awakening of conflicts in the observer. The 
emotional forging of a correct intellectual concept by the dynamic 
collision of contrasted passions. 
The formation thus of correct perception. 


2. In accordance with its substance— 
For : 
In its substance it consists of a conflict between Natural Existence 
and Creative Impulse. Between Organic. Inertia and Purposive - 
Initiative. 
Hypertrophy of the purposive impulse—the principle of rational logic— 
—causes the Art to freeze to a mathematical technicalism. 
(A landscape becomes a blue-print, Saint Sebastian becomes an 
anatomical map.) 
Hypertrophy of naturalism—organic logic—drowns Art in 
formlessness. | 
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| (Malevitch—becomes Kaulbach 
Archipenko—a waxworks show—Madame Tussaud) 
Because : 
The limit of organic form | 
(the passive Existence-principle) is NATURE. 
The limit of rational form 
active Production-principle) is INDUSTRY. 
AND: 
- On the point of intersection between 
Nature and Industry stands _ 
. The logic of Organic form 
against 
2. The Logic of Rational form. 
Yield in collision (conflict) the 
ialectic of Art-form. 
The interaction of the two engenders and conditions Dynamism. 
(Not only in the space—time sense—but also in the purely conceptual 
field. I regard‘the appearance of new concepts and percepts arising in the 
conflict between usual appearance and special representation, as exactly a 


| 
| 


S. M. Eisenstein Collective Productions. In Mexico, 1931. 
Productions S. M. Eisenstein. Au Mexique, 1931. 
| S. M. Eisensteins Kollektiv-Produktionen. In Mextko, 1931. | 
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dynamic occurrrence—the dynamisation of the perception—a dynamisation 
of the ‘‘ traditional apprehension ”’ into a new apprehension.) 
The degree of distance determines the intensity of the tension. 


(See, for example, in Music the concept of interval. Here there can be 
instances, where the distance of separation is so wide that it leads to a 
shattering by breakage of the singleness of the Art apprehension. The in- 
capacity to be heard of certain Intervals.) 


The spacial form of this dynamics is—Expression. 
The tension-stages are—Rhythm. 


This is true for every Art-form, indeed yet more, for every form of ex- 
pression. 


Similar is the conflict in Human Expression, between conditioned and 
unconditioned reflexes. 


And exactly similarly is the same true in every field, in so far as it can 
be comprehended as an Art: thus, for example, Logical Thought seins con- 
sidered as an Art, shows the same dynamic mechanics : 


‘‘ The intellectual life of a Plato or a Dante becomes in high degree 
conditioned and nourished by his pleasure in the simple beauty of the 
rhythmic relation between rule and example, between kind and individual.’’ 


(G. Wallas, ** The Great Society. a 


So also in othes fields, e.g., in speech, where the sap, liveliness and 


dynamism arise from the irregularity of the detail in relation to the rule of 
the system as a whole. | 


In contrast is the sterility of expression of the artificial, altogether regular 
languages, as, for example, Esperanto. 
From the same principle is derived the whole charm of poetry, the 


rhythm of which arises as a conflict between the metric measure and the 
distribution of accents, confusing this measure. 


Even a formally Static appearance is capable of comprehension as a 


dynamic function dialectically, as is imagined in the sage words of Goethe, 
that: 


‘* Architecture is frozen music.”’ 
To a comprehension of this type we shall return later. 


And just as, in the case of a single ideology (a monistic viewpoint) the 


whole, as well as the least detail, must be penetrated by the one single 
principle— 


So there ranges itself with the Conflict-of Social Conditionality, and 
with the Conflict of Substance Existing, the same Conflict-principle as key- 
stone of the Methodology of Art. 


And here we shall consider the general Art-problem directly in the in- 
dividual example of its highest form—Film form. 


The Shot and Montage—are the basic elements of the Film. 
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MONTAGE 


The Soviet film has established it as the nerve of the Film. 

To determine the nature of Montage is to solve the specific problem of 
the Film. 

The film-makers of old, (thus the theoretically quite antiquated Lev 
Kuleshov), considered Montage as a means of bringing something before 
the spectator, in describing this something, by sticking the separate shots 
on to the other like building-blocks. oS 

The movement in each shot and the consequent length of the pieces is 
then to be considered as rhythm. 

A conception entirely false. ae ‘ 

The determination of a given object solely in accordance with the nature 
of its external flow; the valuation of the mechanical sticking-together pro- 
cess aS a principle. 

We must not describe such a length relationship as rhythm. 

From it there results a measure as opposite to rhythm, properly con- 
sidered, as the mechanical-metric Mensendick system is opposite to the 
organic rhythmic Bode school in matters of bodily expression. 

According to this definition, shared as a theoretician even by Pudovkin, 
Montage is the means of unrolling an idea on the shot separate pieces (The 
Principle). 

According to my opinion, however, Montage is not an idea recounted 
by pieces following each other, but an idea that arises in the collision of two 
pieces independent of one another. (The Dynamic Principle). 
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Epic’ and Dynamic in the sense of methodology of form, not 
_ of content or action). 


As in Japanese hieroglyphics, where two independent ideographical 
signs (‘‘ Shots ’’), placed in juxtaposition, explode to a new concept. 
Thus : 
Eve + Water = Toweep 
Door + Ear = To eavesdrop 
Child + Mouth = To cry 
Mouth + Dog = To bark 
Mouth + Birds = To sing 
Knife + Heart = Sorrow 2. 
(Abel Rémusat: ‘‘ Recherches sur |’origine de 
la formation de l’écriture chinoise.’’) 
A sophism ? Certainly not ! 


For here we seek to define the whole nature of the principle and spirit 
ot the film from its technical (optical) basis. 


We know that the phenomenon of movement in the Film resides in . the 
fact that two motionless images of a moving body following one another in 


juxtaposition ‘“ flow ’’ into each other—in one movement—after being shown 
in a small enough time distance. 


This vulgar description of what occurs as.a blending has its share of 
responsibility for the vulgar comprehension of the nature of Montage 
quoted above. ae 

Let us examine more exactly the course of the phenomenon we are dis- 
cussing, how it really occurs, and draw conclusion from it. | 

Two shot immobilities next to each other result in the arising of a concept 
of movement. 
= Is this accurate ? Pictorially-phraseologically yes. 

Mt But mechanically the process is otherwise. 

) For, in fact, each sequential element is perceived not next to the other, 
. but on top of the other. . 

For: 


The movement-percept (or feeling) arises in the process of the super- 
position upon the received impression of the first position of an object 
—of the becoming-visible new position of the object. | 
Thus, by the way, arises the phenomenon of spacial depth, as optical 
superposition of two surfaces in stereoscopy. 
| From the superpositon of two measures of the same dimension always 
q arises a new, higher dimension. As in the case of stereoscopy the 
superposition of two not identical two-dimensionalities results in a 
stereoscopic three-dimensionality. 
In another field : 
A concrete word (a designation) set by the side of a concrete word 
yields an abstract concept. As in Japanese, (see above), when a 
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material ideogram set in juxtaposition to a material ideogram con- 

| notes a transcendental result (a concept). | 
he contoural incongruence of the first picture, already penetrated into 
consciousness, and the now actually being accepted second picture—the 
conflict of the two—engenders the movement-feeling, the percept of the flow 
of a movement. 

The degree of incongruence conditions the impression-intensity, condi- 
tions the tension, which, in conjunction with that following, becomes the 
real basic element of the peculiar rhythm. 


Here we have, temporally, what we see arise spacially on a graphic or 
painted surface. 

In what consists the dynamic effect of a painting? 

The eye follows the direction of an element. Receives an impression, 
which then collides with that derived from following the direction of a 
second element. The conflict of these directions builds the dynamic effect in 
the apprehension of the whole. 

. It may be purely linear: Fernand Leger. Suprematism. 

II. It may be “‘ anecdotal.’’ The secret of the marvellous mobility of 
the figures of Daumier and Lautrec resides in the fact that the various ana- 
tomical parts of the body are represented in spacial circumstances (positions) 
temporally various. 

(see, e.g., Lautrec’s ‘‘ Miss Cissie Loftus.’’) 
Logically developing the position A of the foot, one builds a 
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Maya Indians, the oldest race on the American continent. Yucatan. From the film expedition of 
SS. M. Eisenstein, G. Alexandroff and E. Tisse to Mexico, 1931. 


Les Indiens Maya, survivants de la race la plus ancienne du continent américain. Yucatan. Photo 
tirée du film d’exploration tourné au Mexique, en 1931, par S. M. Eisenstein, Alexandroff et E. Tisse. 
¥ Maya-Indianer, die dlteste Rasse auf dem amerikanischen Kontinent. Yucatan. Von der Film 
expedition S. M. Eisensteins, G. und E. Tisses nach Mexiko, 1931. 


body position A corresponding to it. But the body is repre- 
Te oe as sented from knee up already in position A + a. A cinematic 
: * q | effect is here already provided by the motionless picture. From 
7 | hips to shoulders is already A + a + a. The figure seems alive 
kicking.) 
ie III. Between [. and II. lies primitive Italian Futurism. 
ee ‘The Man with Six Legs in 6 Positions.’’ (Between I. and II. 
eee - For II. obtains its effects with retention of natural unity and 
anatomical integrity. I., on the other hand, with pure elementary 
elements, but III., although repudiating naturalism has not yet 
ty | pressed forward to the abstract). 
— - IV. It may also be of ideographic kind. Thus the pregnant character- 
Pe = isation of a Sharaku (Japan—18th Century). The secret of his 
ee utmostly raffiné strength of expression lies in the anatomical and 
a spacial disproportion of the parts. (II. might be termed temporal 
‘a i | disproportion). This is discussed by Julis Kurth (‘‘ Sharaku ’’). 
oo He describes the portrait of an actor, comparing it with a mask : 
a: | " . While the mask has been constructed according to fairly 
#4 accurate anatomical proportions, the proportions of the portrait 
a ae are simply impossible. The space between the eyes comprises 
ay a width that makes mock of all good sense. The nose is almost 
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twice as long in relation to the eyes as any normal nose would 
dare to be, the chin stands in no sort of relation to the 
mouth. . 
The same observation may be made in all the large heads of 
_ Sharaku. That the master was unaware that all these propor- 
tions are false is, of course, out of the question. He has 
repudiated normality with full awareness, and, while the drawing 
of the separate parts depends on severely concentrated naturalism, 
their proportions have been subordinated to considerations purely 
ideal,” (Pp. 50, 1). 
‘he spacial extension of the relative size of one detail tn correspondence with 
another, and the consequent collision between the proportions designed by 
the artist for that purpose—result in the characterisation of—the comment 
upon—the represented person. 
Finally—Colour. A colour tone imparts to our vision a given rhythm of 
vibration. (This is not to be taken figuratively, but actually physiologically, 
for colours are distinguished from one another by the number of their 
vibrations). 


The adjacent colour tone is in another rate of vibration. : 
The counterpoint (conflict) of the two—the received and the now supplant- { 
ing vibration rates—yields the dynamism of the apprehension of Colour-play. 


Hence we have only to make a step from visual vibrations to accoustic. ' 
and we stand in the field of Music. 
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In the fluid image (the Film) we have, so to speak the synthesis of these 
two counterpoints. From the image the spacial and from music—the tem- 
poral. In the Film, and characterising it, occurs what we may describe as : 


VISUAL COUNTERPOINT 
The application of this expression to the film opens up several straight 


_ lines to the problem, indicative of a sort of Film-Grammar. | 
In fact a syntax of Film externals, in which the visual counterpoint con- 
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180 UP 
ditions a whole new system of external forms. And for all this: 
As Basic Preliminaries: The Shot is not an 
Element of Montage. 
The Shot is a Montage 
Cell (or Molecule). 


_In this sentence is the leap of the dualistic division in analysis : 


From: Title and Shot 
And: Shot and Montage. 


Instead of this they should be considered dialectically as three various 
form phases—of one single expressive task. 


With single characteristics, conditioning the singleness of their con- 
struction laws. | 


Interdependence of the three: 


-A conflict within a thesis (abstract idea)— 
1. formulates itself in the dialectics of the Title. 
2. projects itself spacially in the interior conflict of the Shot. 
3. explodes with increasing intensity in the inter-shot Conflict- 
Montage. 
In full analogy, once more, to human-psychological expression. 


This is—Conflict of Motive. Comprehensible equally in three phases: 


1. Pure verbal utterance. Without intonation. Speech expres- 
sion. 

2. Gesticulatory (mimic-intonational) expression. Projection of 
the conflict onto the whole externally active body-system of man. 
Gesture ’’ and Sound-gesture (Intonation). 

3. Projection of the conflict into the spacial field. With the in- 
creasing intensity, the zig-zag of mimic expression expands, in 
the same distortion formula, into the surrounding space. An 
expressive zigzag, arising from the space-cleavage of the man 
moving himself in space. 

Herein lies the basis for an entirely new comprehension of the problem of 
Film-Form. As example of Conflicts one may instance : 


1. Graphic Conflict 

2. Conflict of Planes 

3. Conflict of Volumes 

4. Space Conflict 

Lighting Conflict 

6. Tempo Conflict, etc., etc. 
(Here each is listed by its principle feature, its dominant: of course it is 
understood that they occur chiefly as complexes, dovetailing into one another. 
As with Shots, so, correctly, with Montage). 


For transition to Montage, it suffices for any example to divide into 
two independent primary pieces. 
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How far the conception of Conflict leads in n dealing with Film-forms is 
indicated by the following further examples : 


7. Conflict between a Material and its Angle (attained by spacial 
_ distortion through camera position). 
8. Conflict between a Material and its Spacial Nature (attained by 
optical distortion through the lens). 
9. 


Conflict between a Process and its Semporal Nature (attained by 
slow-motion and speeding-up). 


and finally 


(10. Conflict between the whole Optical Complex and some quite 
other sphere. 


Thus does Conflict between Optical and Acoustical impulses produce : 


The SOUND FILM 
Which is capable of being realised as 
Visual—Sound Counterpoint. 
The formulation and consideration of Film appearance as forms of 
Conflict yields the first possibility of devising a single system or visual 
dramaturgy covering all general detail cases of the problem. 


Of devising a dramaturgy of visual Film-form as precise as the existing 
precise dramaturgy of Film-narrative. 


M. EISENSTEIN. 
Ziirich, 2/11/29. 


TRANSLATOR’S Note.—The translation was made at Beverly Hills, Holly- 
wood, 2nd November, 1930. For discussion of the word montage see trans- 


lator’s note to S. M. Eisenstein’s ‘‘ The Cinematic Principle and Japanese © 
Culture ’’ transition (Paris) May, June, 1930. 


J. M. 
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S.M. Eisenstein rehearsing with a picador an accident for the bull-fight i in the film. Merida, Yucatan. 
March, 1931. 


S. M. Eisenstein répétant une scéne d’accident de combat de taureauxa avec un picador, pour son film. 
Merida, Yucatan. Mars 1931. 


S. M. Eisenstein probt mit einem Pikador einen Unfall in einem Film-Stierkampf. Merida, Yucatan, 
Marz 1931. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 


Narcissus. 


Discontent may be rooted in the contempt of one who believes mankind 
to be on its way to a better home and thinks, or most oddly, appears to think, 
that he honours that home by throwing mud at this. Or it may be just 
the natural mysterious sense of incompleteness haunting those for whom 
at times, haunting even those for whom all the time, life is satisfying beyond 
measure. More generally it is the state of having either lost or never fully 


possessed the power of focussing the habitual. 


From this kind of discontent, escape by flight is impossible. Another 
house, another town, country, planet, will give only a moment’s respite, for 
each in turn, and each with more swiftness than the last, will close in and 
become odious while, perversely, those feft behind will mock the fugitive by 
revealing, with an intensity that grows as it recedes further and further into 
the distance, the qualities that once had charmed him. 


It is customary to account for this distressing experience by the part 
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played by distance, to say that distance lends enchantment and to talk of 
the transforming power of memory. 


But distance is enchantment. It is a perpetual focus. And escape 
from the obstructive, chronic discontent we are considering the state of dead- 
ness to the habitual, whether that habitual to good or bad, is possible only to 


_those who by nature or by grace have the faculty of ceaseless withdrawal to 
the distance at which it may be focussed. 


Some kind of relinquishment is implied : an abandonment of rights that 
reproduces on a very humble level the saint’s salto mortale. Something of 
the kind must take place before surroundings can be focussed. It may be 
enforced. By illness, for example. The sick man, recovering, returns from 
his enforced detachinenit to a world transformed. But his freshness of vision 
is for a while only, unless his experience has taught him the secret of with- 
drawal. Or by a disinterested observer, through whose eyes what had 


grown too near and too familiar to be visible is seen with a ready-made 
detachment that restores its lost quality. 


An excellent illustration of the operation of this casual gift is afforded 
by the story of the man who grew weary of his house, put it up for sale and, 
soon after, reading in his newspaper amongst descriptions of properties on 
the market a detailed account of a residence whose enumerated features, 
attracting him more and more as he read on, presently forced upon his 
attention the fact that it was his own house he was contemplating, was filled 
with remorse and telephoned to the agent to cancel the offer. 


And what has all this moralising to do with the film? Everyone knows 
that amongst its thousand and one potentialities the film possesses that of 
being a mirror for the customary and restoring its essential quality. But 


must we not, to-day, emerge from our small individual existences and from 


narcissistic contemplation thereof? Learn that we are infinitesimal parts of 
a vast whole? Labour and collaborate to find salvation for a world now 
paying the prices of various kinds of self-seeking ? And, for the re-education 
of humanity, is any single instrument more powerful than the film that is 
here offered merely as a provider of private benefits ? 


True. But the everlasting WE who is to accomplish all this remains 
amidst all change and growth a single individual. 


Even so, is this so obvious mirror-focus quality a point worth insisting 
upon in relation to an art that has now passed so far beyond photographic 
reproductions of the familiar and, in so far as it remains documentary, 
registers—if we except Dziga-Vertoff and his followers engaged in directly 
representing anything and everything without selective ieee beyand 


that dictated by the enchanted eye—only ‘“‘ interesting ”’ or © instructive ” 
material ? 


I believe it is immensely worth making and insisting upon. 4 believe 


that. mirroring the customary and restoring its essential quality is and 
B2 
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“ Enthusiasm ’”’ (Symphony Don- 
Bas) a sound-documentary film by 
Dziga-Vertof for Vufku. 


Enthousiasme (symphonie de 
basses du Don) documentatre 
sonore réalisé par Dziga-Vertof 


pour la Vufku. 


“‘Begetsterung (Symphonie Don 
Bas) eine Tonfilmreportage von 
Dziga-Vertof fiir Vufku. 


remains the film’s utmost. Remains Borderline’s utmost as well as that of 
The Policeman’s Whistle. 

An early ‘* animated picture,’’ a little fogged and incessantly sparking, 
of a locomotive in full steam making for the enchanted spectator, a wild- 
west film complete with well-knit story on a background that itself is an 
adventure, a psychological drama all situations and intensities, a film that 
concentrates on aesthetic beauty or on moral beauty, an abstract film that 


-must be translated by the mind of the onlooker, a surréaliste film produced 


by the unconscious alone, all these, every imaginable kind of film, talkies 
included in their utmost nearness to or distance from stage-plays, reduces or 
raises, as you please, the onlooker to a varying intensity of contemplation 
that is, in a way that cannot be over-estimated, different from the contempla- 
tion induced by a stage-play just because, whatever the ostensible interest 
of the film, it is arranged and focussed at the distance exactly fitting the 
contemplative state. | 


And this not only because it is a finished reproduction that we are seeing, 


so that part of our mind is at ease as it can never be in the play that is as it 


were being made before our eyes in a single unique performance that is 
unlike any other single performance, and the faculty of contemplation has 
therefore full scope, but also because in any film of any kind those elements 
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“ Enthusiasm ” (Symphony Don- 
Bas) a sound-documentary film by 
Dziga-Vertof for Vufku. 


Enthousiasme’’ (symphonie de 

basses du Don) documentatre sonore 

réalisé par Dziga-Vertof pour 
la Vufku. 


‘* Begeisterung (Symphonie Don 
Bas) eine Tonfilmreportage von 
Dziga-Vertof fiir Vufku. 


which in life we see only in fragments as we move amongst them, are seen 
in full in their own moving reality of which the spectator is the motionless, 
observing centre. 

In this single, simple factor rests the whole power of the film: the 
reduction, or elevation of the observer to the condition that is essential to 
perfect contemplation. | 

In life, we contemplate a landscape from one point, or, walking through 
it, break it into bits. The film, by setting the landscape in motion and 
keeping us still, allows it to walk through us. 
And what is true of the landscape is true of everything else that can be 
filmed. | 


| DorotHy M. RICHARDSON 


Overheard at Tell England. 
‘* My dear, those Turkish soldiers* look like British extras.”’ 2 


‘ Ah! that’s their cunning !”’ 
* The ** Turkish ’’ soldiers were Maltese civilians.—Ed. 
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NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


The occasion of the presentation of Pabst’s Westfront 1918 (retitled 
Comrades of 1918) at the Little Theatre, an avant-garde house in Baltimore, 
embroiled me in another battle with the Maryland Censors on its account. 
It seemed that they demanded the elimination of the episode where Karl 
comes home on furlough to find his wife with the butcher boy. Why? 
‘It was immoral.’’ Didn’t they see that there was a purpose in showing 
this? ‘°‘ There can be no moral purpose in showing something in itself 
immoral.’’ (Italics mine.) Didn’t they see that they would destroy the 
the whole meaning of Karl’s disillusionment if they took it out? ‘* How 
so?’’ (Time out here while I attempted to explain this point.) Such is 
the whole meaning of censorship that here is what happened. While sit- 
ting through the appealed screening of the film, (after my fight in its behalf) 


one of the censors said, ‘‘ You don’t have to show the wife and the butcher 


boy on the bed ’”’ (in the scene where Karl commands him to kiss his wife 
and the boy in sheer fright bends over the bed and kisses her against her 
will). I answered, ‘‘ Very well, T’ll take out just where the butcher boy 
actually kisses the wife on the bed.’’ And the censor said, ‘‘ There you are.’’ 
And thus the American moviegoer was once more saved from the con- 
tamination of insidious Continental moral abberation by the sagacity and 


‘perception of the censors. 


Another case in point is that of the obstetrical film made by Edward 
Tisse at the Women’s Hospital in Zurich—Birth. It showed the evil effects 
of illegal practitioners to whom countless unknowing girls and women come 
for aid. It wasa sincere plea for sane and sanitary methods in obstetrics and 
gave one a feeling of respect and admiration for the miraculous skill of the 
obstetrician. Birth, the commonest of all occurrences, never ceases to be the 
most wonderful. This was the sum total of the film’s tnessage. It was a 
propaganda film, propaganda for health and hygiene. It was virtually 
banned by the Maryland Censors on the grounds of ‘‘ immorality ’’—that 
it was ‘‘ obscene and intended to degrade and corrupt the morals of others.’’ 
It was, they said, not entertaining for the layman. To which the judge 
(before whom the case was brought to trial) contemptuously replied, ‘* Since 
when is a censorship body supposed to judge whether a film is entertaining 
or not ?’’ The censors, who had ordered 62 eliminations in the film, were 
called ‘‘ prudes’’ by the court which returned a verdict in favour of the 
exhibitor. Even H. L. Mencken, who rarely concerns himself with movies, 
had his say in a long article in the Baltimore Sun wherein he derided the 
censors for laying themselves open to such merited abuse. 


While cases like these are the rule, and by no means exceptional, the 
Marvland Censors have licensed a film called: The Road to Hell, an old 
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German production retailing the lurid story of the traffic in women existing 
between points in Europe and Brazil and openly flaunting the excitement 
inherent in female prostitution. The newspaper advertisements of this film 


taking especial care to state that it is FOR MEN ONLY—LIVING 
MODELS ON THE STAGE! (Perhaps a real honest-to-goodness 
prostitute in the flesh ?) 


All movie advertising in America, with few exceptions (these exceptions 
are almost wholly confined to theatres showing European product) is in- 
decent, frequently obscene and most always vulgar. A glance at the 
prospectus issued by each of the big film producing companies, Paramount, 
Metro, Fox, Universal, wherein they outline their next season’s product 
for the exhibitor, brings to mind all too trenchantly that either the mass of 
movie-goers, who are to determine in the long run whether a film is a box- 
_ office failure or not, are a pack of swine and must be catered to in this 


manner, or that the press agents for these companies are told to do just 


that by the producers who are underestimating the common sense and 
decency of the masses. All of Will Hays’ moralizing and so-called ‘‘ clean- 
ing up of the movies ’’ has gone for nought. Picture after picture comes 


with its furtive salaciousness, accompanied by ballyhooing more fit for a 
circus side-show. 


America, having passed through a fad of musical films, mystery films, 


society dramas and western “‘ horse-operas ”’ is now in a fever of gangster 


films. Many sharp, biting and expertly cinematic examples of this new urge 
have emanated from Hollywood, notably The Street of Chance, The Door- 
way to Hell, Quick Millions and The Public Enemy. This is the sort of 
thing Hollywood can do better than anyone else. The sharp staccatto Mile- 
stone has developed in The Front Page, one of the most brilliant examples of 
sarcasm in all screen history, is typical of the zest, earthiness and sheer 


‘* guts ’? Hollywood has at its command which no other film makers, save 
the Russians, can duplicate. | 


The ‘‘ bad man ’’ of the American movie has “* grown up ’’ mentally 
and become “‘ refined.’’ He dresses immaculately, speaks as they do in 


books, has manners and is quite a gentleman. Gone is the moustachioed 
caricature of a decade (or even less) ago. 


The sameness of the pseudo-modernistic interiors in almost all the Holly- 
wood films has become extremely tiring on the eyes. One is always under 
the impression that the film being viewed is merely a continuation of one 
seen several nights ago. 

Sixty percent of the action in Hollywood films (outside of the gangster 
variety) consists of people sitting around talking to each other. The only 
relief is when someone dramatically gets up to impress a point and walks 
across the room. The other forty percent is consumed by people coming 
in and out of doorways. 

If the success of such excellent films as Le Million, Sous les Touts de 
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From the Portuguese film, “A 
Severa,”’ directed by Leitao de Barros. 


Du film portuguais 
mis en scéne par Leitao de Barros. 


Aus dem portugiesischen Film ‘‘ A 
Severa.” Regie : Lettao de Barros. 


Paris, Tabu and several others could only prevail upon Hollywood to turn 
their attention to similar films how much happier we would all be! 

Still, maybe it is too soon to hope for a cinema renaissance in America. 
Though the foreign films have found a large and appreciative audience, that 
audience is not yet ready to be assimilated by Metro, Fox, Paramount et al. 
Pabst’s Dreigroschen Oper was a box office dud in New York. By the time 
this reaches Close Up, Norma Shearer in A Free Soul will be the raging 
sensation of New York. 

The silent version of Queen Kelly, von Stroheim’s ill-fated venture with 
Gloria Swanson which was never released in America, will soon reach Europe 
in an attempt on the part of the producers to retrieve something of the 
million dollars purported to have been spent on it. 

For temperamental reasons, both on the part of Miss Swanson and Herr 
von Stroheim, the film was never finished. It contains, I am told, a wonder- 
ful performance by the little heard-of Seena Owen and an entirely new type 
of réle for the very glorious Swanson. It is set in pre-war Berlin and 
Potsdam. 

Stroheim, incidentally, has been relieved of the assignment to direct a 
talking version of his first silent picture, Blind Husbands. He is being 
considered for a part in a mystery drama, The Sphinx Has Spoken, with 
the provision that if he likes the story he will be allowed to direct it. 

That other ** von ’’ of the American movie scene, Sternberg, has com- 
pleted the filming of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. The contract 
Dreiser has with Paramount calls for his official approval of the film before | 
it is released. He has already disapproved of the script von Sternberg. and 
Samuel Hoffenstein prepared of his novel and vows he will not let the film 
be issued unless it does his novel justice. He liked very much Eisenstein’s 
script for the filming of An American Tragedy which Paramount for some 
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reason known only to themselves would not sanction. However, there is 
no question that the film will be released on next season’s schedule. It is 
already being sold to exhibitors on the block-booking system. It is a film 
which Europe will await with more than usual interest. 


There is a rumour current that American interests are backing Eisen- 
stein’s Mexican film. 


Man Ray’s Etoile de Mer and Coquille et le Clergyman have both been 
rejected by the New York censors. As was also Erno Metzner’s Uberfall. 
The Blue Angel was so butchered by the Pennsylvania censors that Para- 
mount decided not to show it in that state. 


Just as Hollywood has become a veritable babel of the movie world with 
foreign talkies running riot in all the studios, so has New York suddenly 
become the show window of foreign movie product. There have been 
German (of course!) French, Italian, Spanish, Polish, Yiddish, Swedish 
and Hungarian talkies presented within the last few months. 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG. 


From a new film by Lotte Reiniger. The devil wishes to remove Harle- 
quin’s dead body to hell. 


Du nouveau film de Lotte Reiniger : Le diable déstre emporter le corps 
d’ Arlequin en enfer. 


Silhouette aus einem neuen Film Lotte Reiniger. Der Teufel will den 
Leichnam Harlekins in die Hélle beférdern. 
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THE PRELIMINARY OF FILM-ART. 


Irzykowski—Balazs ; 

2. Creative camera and creative montage ; 
3. The film vanguard; 

4. Film in regard to Painting and Music; 
The Soviet Film; 

6. The Tone Film; 

7. Film in the theatre. 


1. Irzykowski—Balazs. 


At a loss, we are on a cross-road. The sudden irruption of the tone- 
film which caused technical progress, has checked the development of art. 
The summary of what has been done up to the present in the sphere of 


motion-pictures, is becoming particularly actual; it will allow not only | 


realisation of the foregoing stages but will permit us to compile a preliminary 
to facilitate discernment of the directory indexes for the future roads of 
film-art. : 

While considering and discussing the preliminary of film, we must not 
overlook the Dziesiata Muza (The tenth muse), a book by a renowned Polish 
critic, Karol Irzykowski, who has created not only a basis for the theory of 
film-art, but who, thanks to a clear-seeing criticism, has indicated a road 
for its future development. We are particularly struck by it when “ con- 
fronting ’’ Irzykowski with Balazs, the author of the book published recently 
Der Geist des Films (The spirit of the film),* which may be considered as 
the best and most ample analysis of film achievement up to the present day. 


2. The creative camera and creative montage. 
We are witnesses of the formation of a specific ‘‘ optical culture.”’ 


Parallel to the development of the visual technics (film, the light on the stage, 
modern photography, photo-montage) has developed the technics of 


‘‘ looking.’’ The film has refined and trained our sight; we have learned - 


to perceive fugitive situations; we perceive at once the tiniest details and 
understand in a moment the symbolic significance of the pictures; we know 
how to ‘‘ think optically,’’ to create associations of ideas and optical 
metaphors. 


* Bela Balazs. Der Geist des Films. Halle (Saale), Wilhelm Knapp, 1930; pages 217. 
193 
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Reri, the heroine of *‘ Tabu,” by the late 
F. W. Murnau and R. #. Flaherty. 


Reri, l’héroine de ‘“‘ Tabou,” film du 
regretté F. W. Murnau et R. fF. 
Flaherty. 


Ren, die Heldin aus ‘“‘ Tabu,” einem 
Film des verstorbenen F. W. Murnau 
und R. F. Flaherty. 


The rapidity of development of ‘‘ optical culture ’’ is confirmed by old 
motion-pictures. A period of ten years reveals the earlier film as comically 
naive, irrespective of its most tragical contents. A theatrical piece seen 
even after a ten times longer period does not impress us as anything so 
old fashioned as, for example, a film of 1915. When the visual impres- 
sions enrich, the technic of looking improves also, and changes the sensibility 
of the spectator. 

The réle of the creative camera consists in absorbing the vision and 
consciousness into the orbit of events of the rapidly moving pellicule, 
whereby the camera ‘‘ leads ’’ the spectator’s eye, showing not only new 
distances but likewise new points of observation in dependence on the 
function of the objective. Balazs sees in this fact something entirely new 
and characteristic of this art. 

In his recently published dissertation entitled Iskusstwo Kino (Ktno 
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art) Kuleshov formulates this property of the camera in basis of the quanttta- 
tive difference of the points of view in the cinema and in the. theatre. 
Whereas the spectator in the theatre, from-any seat in the auditorium, sees a 
different projection of the scene, the spectator in the cinema sees from all 
seats the very same.* 

The role of the creative camera has established that it shall not confine 
itself to illustrating novels or a literary scenario, but create its own form. 
The camera catches with precision the slightest nuances of mimic expression, © 
knows how “ to read between the lines,’’ reveals states and processes going | 
on in the world we see, which were formerly concealed from normal sight. 

The question of the creative camera is intimately connected with 
montage, which becomes creative only when we find out something that in 
the celluloid strips taken separately, is not to be found. 

Montage is the creator of film reality, it is the language of the film 
regisseur where the element is not a word but a picture. Literary style and 
montage are thus akin. 

Of single situation-scenes filmed at different moments and in various 
places, the regisseur, thanks to montage, constructs and ‘‘ creates ’’ a new 
film-space and a new film-time, being in no relation to the ‘‘ photographed 
reality,’’ i.e. to real time and to real space. 

Pudovkin understands the montage of a film as an association of the 
elements of time and of space, i.e. he treats the film as a composition of 
-motion.** | 

Montage that solely realises the course of action for the sake of its‘own 
understanding, does not take into consideration the significant force and 
power of association, which the modern film regisseurs see as the actual and 
creative réle of montage. For example: Hans Richter (Filmgegner von 
heute, Filmfreund von morgen) states that an association in the film means 
the connection of a series of visual sequences in basis of their affinity of 
form, rhythm or contents. Such an association comes forth either by join- 
ing typical contrasts or by resemblance of shape and of gestures. 

By evoking an association, the regisseur typifies the peculiar and in- 
dividual phenomena. Such an association, as maintained by Richter, may 
be a means to creation of enlightening effects; it may alter the essential 
contents of things, secure new values, and impart to the film a significance 
previously not possessed. In this association, he asserts, the elements 
of the speech of the film and the instruments of film poetry are contained. 

Eisenstein’s theory of the ‘‘ intellectual film ’’+ which consists of the 


* (I very much question this, In fact, I am certain it is not so. A film can assume 
a whole scale of different significances viewed from different parts of the Theatre—Ed.). 

** That postulate of time and space set forth by Pudovkin in regard to the film is 
nothing particularly new in the sphere of modern art. In plastic arts this postulate was 
realized from the initiation in painting of futurism (Bocciont) and of cubism 
(Picasso), whereas in modern architecture it is known as functionalism, 1.e. coordination 
of architectural composition in space and time. 7 
+ Eisenstein’s article ‘‘ The Fourth Dimension in the Kino.’’ (Close Up, March and 
April.) | | 
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Pe shaping of the spectator’s thought by forcing him to reflect in a definite 

‘i 7 direction, ascribes to the montage association a great réle for inciting com- 

Be ying parisons, for inducing to react, for formulating conclusions; suggests to the 

Bue spectator the necessity of solving certain problems in one particular and 

Se no other direction. In this way even the economical problems in the ‘‘ in- 

ia tellectual ’’ films (The General Line, Turksib), in spite of their descriptive 

sa quality, become for the spectator dramatic conflicts in which he vividly 

participates. There arises a new category of film, ‘‘ montage essays ’’ as 

| described by Balazs. To the complex of problems contained within the limits 

i of montage, belongs the “' rythmisation of film,’’ the question of adjustment 

i of consecutive successions of single pictures and the deriving necessity of 

mS The rhythm of montage, according to Balazs, may obtain its own in- 

. i dependent value, equal to that of the musical rhythm, whereby its relation to 

Pi the plot may be very distant and irrational. For example, landscapes, that 

ae have no dramatic content may secure an optical rhythm, in which is to be 
Py if | found its specific and individual ‘* level ’’ apart from the content. 
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Balazs makes an analogy with music, i.e. with melody and with the 
text connected with same, being of opinion that the spheres of pure rhythm 
and of pure subjectiveness may be mutually in counterpoint relation, and 
as regards pictures with a strong dramatic action, the motion within these 
pictures and the motion of the pictures themselves in their montage 
‘ shuffling ’’ may possess different rhythms which are being mutually sub- 
mitted to each other in counterpoint manner; for instance, a landscape in 
which nothing moves and nothing ‘‘ happens ”’ may be set into a furious 
rhythm: then the rhythm of the montage is not the expression of the sub- 
ject itself but that of the director’s temperament and of the camera too. — 
This pure rhythm of montage is adapted by Soviet film specialists (for 
example, The sentimental romance), and with a special liking by the French 
vanguard. However, exaggerated devotion to this method involves certain 
danger owing to the fact that the rhythm shaped for its sake and quite in- 
dependently, renders the contents of the film obscure and accentuates its 
optical and musical part, leaving to the dramatic one a secondary place. 

This problem has been analysed by Irzykowski, but according to him, 
cinematography will start only then when the scenes showing landscapes 
are put together according to some dramatic, or, at east, a yt and musical 
idea; when they will form a gradation ‘‘ crescendo’ or ‘‘ morendo ’’ in 
such a way for example that one part will impress us as a promise and the 
other as a fulfilment or a disappointment. But this requires again, though 
in a small scale, the construction of contents. 

And so while Balazs referring to the sphere of music wants somehow 
to adapt counterpoint to combine in parallel the contents with the visual 
part, Irzykowski, according to his monistic point of view regarding piece 
Sets it forth as the chief and only postulate. 


Lhe film vanguard. 


The camera and montage technics having acquired a great perfection in 
independent shaping, have caused a tendency to part with fiction in film and 
to reproduce an absolute, impersonal reality, deprived of “ plot,” i.e. a 
tendency to shape a pure film by exclusively filmic means. 

Singular objects in the so-called absolute films, thanks to the deforming 
actions of the camera and the montage, differ much from what they are in 
everyday life and lose their usual daily character and aspect. The object 
thus deformed is often transformed into an odd phenomenon, assumes 
imperceptibly a new form, becomes a symbol. The reality latent in itself 
represents not the given state of facts, but exclusively determined optical 
impressions. Balazs gives a definition: ‘* an object taken out of time and 
space and also of any causality, becomes a vision; then we are in the sphere 
of an absolute film.’’ The régisseur endeavours to distil an optical essence 


of phenomena—as if Kant’s ‘* Ding an sich ”’ were transferred to the territory 
of film. 
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In the films Berlin of Ruttman, Montmartre of Cavalcanti, in the 
films of Man Ray there is no reality, no space, no time and no causality ; 
abstract psychic visions give purely visual associations. In the nearly 
absolute film of Richter, Inflation, we see continually repeating phenomena 
of banknotes, haggard faces, incoherent glances, oscillations of the rates 
of exchange, suicides and money. No “ played ”’ scenes, no plot and no 

narration is to be found here; they are replaced by visions. They have, 
however, a certain connection of theme which is not to be found even in the 
surrealistic films. The absolute films lack solely causative continuity and 
logical development of phenomena, Single pictures are connected with each 
other not logically but psychologically—logic is here merely a means to 
facilitate understanding, its aim being psychological interpretation. 


But while in the absolute film the theme and the psychic process in which 
the theme unfolds, have an equal value, in the surrealistic films of the 
French vanguard, the isolate psychological process with fantastic hallucina- 
tions and visions, constitutes the exclusive content and theme (Un chien 
andalou). 

Surrealistic films, which are distinguished by visual qualities endeavour 
-moreover to suggest to the spectator that their quintessence consists in the 
processes and associations going on in the subconscious, to induce him to 
absorb the film from the psycho-analytical point of view. ss : 
_ Freudists at least group these phenomena, trying to catch causative — 
connections, whereas the producers of surrealistic films content themselves 
with the exclusive reconstruction of automatic, uncontrolled, psychic con- 
ditions. 

To the category of the vanguard film there belongs also the abstract film 
initiated in 1917 by a Swedish painter Viking Eggeling. 


The abstract film is based on mobile abstract forms, on moving lines 
and levels; ideas of abstract painting transferred to the function of the film. 


The tendencies of the vanguard film aiming at the construction of the 

‘‘ cinematic film ’’ had been foreseen by Irzykowski at a time when such 
films were hardly known. Nevertheless his diagnosis is so to the purpose that 
I quote it in toto: ‘‘ In the attitude towards the cinema, and also other arts, 
is manifested an exaggerated tendency to purification, i.e. a tendency to 
remove from those arts alien elements and to base them solely on their 
proper qualities. This is rather a laudable tendency, for it proves that people 
begin to think with us, but not to the end. To emancipate the cinema from > 
the theatre, from painting, literature, to attain ‘ pure cinema’: all right— 
this is what I desire too, and what I speak about. But it does not mean that 
the cinema must be cut out of the whole of life and made sterile. A theorist 
may in his laboratory examine the isolate cinema, whereas a creative artist 
cannot give up the shaping of a vivid entanglement of phenomena which 
belong formally as if to other arts. The difficulty is: to catch the flame.” 


Balazs, when appreciating the creative experimental work of the 
cz 
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talented pioneers of the vanguard film, comes however, to the conviction 


that such films cannot form an isolate category of cinematic art, but ought to 
be adapted as “ inlaid ’’ parts in ‘‘ normal ’’ films. Balazs degrades them 
to a secondary role, not seeing in them any social advantages. Irzykowski, 
as a pioneer of the battle for content in the film, propagates the idea that 
the film bereaved of content will not ‘‘ drive out ’’ the ‘‘ concrete cinema,”’ 
i.e. films full of content deriving from the so-called ‘‘ real world.’’ We 
have too many reckonings to settle with this world to give up the pleasure and 
renounce the pride of making it confess in yet another art. 
(To be contimued.) 
ZYGMUNT TONECKY. 


THE PRINCIPLES FILM RECORDING 


In order to appreciate the possibilities and limitations of any art-form, 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of ‘‘ How it is Done.’’ When, 
however, it is a question of engineering principles it is hard to obtain any 
kind of explanation between a ‘‘ Popular Triumphs of Science’ and a 
highly technical treatise. That is why I am going to give you an outline 
of film recording, talkie synchronising and talkie cutting. which, I hope, 
will show you wherein lie the possibilities and limitations of the Sound Film. 

It is time that more people thought about the possibilities of recorded 
sound unembarrassed by the presence of recorded sight. I shall begin, 
theretore, with the recording apparatus. | 

The aim of film-recording is to photograph sound. Thus we must 
Start with a clear conception of the nature of sound. The nature of sound 
at one point. The point where our ear Is. | 
Sound at a point is a rapid alternation in the pressure of the air at that 
point between a pressure above and a pressure below normal. 

The sound is not the pressure of the air; it is the changes taking place 
in that pressure. 

The pitch of a sound depends on the frequency of these changes. 

A high frequency—that is to say, a large number of complete alterna- 
tions from high pressure to low pressure and back again in each second, 
gives a high note. Conversely, low notes are of low frequency. 

I hope I have not laboured the point too much, but once this funda- 


mental fact has been grasped, all the essential principles of sound recording 


are within easy reach. | 
Photography, as its name implies, records variations in light. We 
wish to record variations in air pressure. The problem is to make the 
changes taking place in the air set up corresponding changes in the light 
from a steady source. 
This cannot be done directly; we have to use changes in an electric 
current as an intermediate stage. | | 
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A microphone is a device by means of which changes in the pressure 
of the air at the point where the microphone is placed, cause corresponding 
changes in an electric current flowing in the circuit in which it is connected. 

We use a microphone as the first stage in sound recording. 

Therefore the nature of a microphone provides us with our first set of 
possibilities and limitations. 

_ The microphone is not so accommodating as the human ear. The area_ 
over which it is sensitive may be divided into three zones. If the source of 
sound is within a few feet of the microphone (the Ist zone) it is more sensi- 


tive than the ear would be at the same distance. If the source of sound is 


outside this range, but within a few yards (the 2nd zone) the sensitivity 
of the microphone is about the same as that of the ear. Beyond this range 
(the 3rd zone) the sensitivity of the microphone is considerably below that 
of the ear. The boundaries of the zones are clearly defined. Their size is 
of course dependent on the type of microphone. 

The zone principle is true of all types of microphone. 

For this reason it is necessary to consider the position of a microphone 
with respect to the source of the sound to be recorded. 


It is on this peculiarity of the microphone that its possibilities and 
limitations depend. ae 


~The limitations are obvious, the possibilities hardly explored at all, 
and then mainly in some American dance records. In these records very 
effective use 1s made of the unnatural balance obtainable when one instru- 
ment plays very quietly in the lst zone with the rest of the band playing in 
the 2nd, as is the case whenever Ed. Lang takes a single-string guitar solo, 
from ‘‘ Washboard Blues’’ (with Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. 
Brunswick). Too, ** Walkin’ the Dog ”’ (with Eddie Lang’s Orchestra. 
Parlophone), and with Chester Hazlett’s sub-tone clarinet (with Paul White- 


‘man’s Orchestra. H.M.V.). The sub-tone clarinet, which is an ordinary 


clarinet played in an extraordinary way, is barely audible ‘‘ in the flesh.”’ 


The next stage in the recording of sound is the first amplifier and mix- 
ing panel. The changes in the electric current flowing in each microphone 
circuit are separately amplified, the degree of amplification being controlled 
on the mixing panel by means of a separate knob for each microphone cir- 
cuit. After the mixing panel the changes from each microphone circuit 
are fed into one common circuit, so it is here that the recorder controls the 


balance between his various microphones. 


The possibilities of intelligent mixing (as i in Blackmail, where a normal 
door-bell was gradually invested with a more-than-normal significance on 
the panel) are most considerable. 


Between the mixing panel and the second empties is a loud-speaker, 
on which the recorder hears the balance he is getting with his panel. The 
second amplifier then increases the balanced changes until they are large 
enough to be fed to the sound camera. 
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There are three main recording systems in use today ; Western Electric, ' My 
Klangfilm and R.C.A. | 
In the Western Electric and Klangfilm cameras a steady s source of light — 

is focussed to a narrow slit on the film, which is wound through the sound > ! 
camera at a steady speed (13 ft. per sec.). Between its source and the focus- } i 
sing lenses the light passes, in the Western Electric system, through a “‘light a7 
valve.’’? Changes in the electric current fed to this ‘‘ light valve ’’ cause 
corresponding changes in the amount of light that it allows to pass. There- 
fore the strip of film moving in front of the lenses is acted upon by a light, 
the intensity of which varies with the variations in the electric current. In 
the Klangfilm system the place of the ‘‘ light-valve ’’ is taken by a Kerr cell 
between two pairs of Nicol Prisms. The effect isthe same. In the developed 


film the changes 1 in the electric current will be represented by corresponding 
changes in the density of the sound-track. 


In the R.C.A. camera a steady beam of light falls on a mirror from _ 
which it is reflected through a slit on to the edge of the film strip. The 
mirror is moved by changes in the electric current fed to the camera, so 
that a larger or smaller area of the film strip is acted upon by the light, the 
area varying with the variations in the electric current. In the developed 
film the changes in the electric current will be represented by corresponding 
changes in the dark area of the sound track. The rest of the track will be 
clear. 

The sound is reproduced from this record by running a positive print, 
taken from the negative made in the camera, past a steady source of light, 
which is focussed to a narrow slit across the sound track, at a constant 
speed (14 ft. per second). The amount of light passing through the film 
varies with the density of the sound-track (or with the area of clear film in 
the track, if it was recorded on the R.C.A. system). 


~The light passing through the film falls onto a photo-electric cell. 
Changes in the light falling onto a photo-electric cell cause corresponding 
changes in an electric current flowing in the circuit in which it is connected. 
These changes may either be fed, through an amplifier, to a loud speaker, 
where they will cause similar changes to take place in the pressure of the 
air around it (sound), or they may be fed to the mixing panel of a recording 
plant and re-recorded. Re-recording is known as dubbing. __ 


If you have followed me so far, you will now have a foundation on which 
to build your theories on the use of recorded sound. Before proceeding 


to the wedding of sound with sight, however, I will give you an indication 
of the possibilities of dubbing. 


Not only may a single sound-track be re-recorded, either at the same, 
or at a different sound level, but several tracks may be run at the same 
time and mixed on the panel, while sound may be added from the floor (we 
did this constantly in Windjammer and Tell England). ‘Two tracks, taken 
separately, may be dissolved one into the other ; fades may be made; sounds 
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can be distorted by running them through the projector faster or. slower 
than the speed at which they were taken. (This was how we obtained the 
background for the trench raid and the low-frequencies for the blowing up 


of *‘Clara,’’ in Tell England.) It is also possible to add any degree of artificial 
echo from an echo room (the guides at the crevasse in Avalanche, English 


version of Sturm tuber dem ’ Mont Blanc), and to alter the balance of 
frequencies with a frequency control. 


Intelligent microphone placing, mixing and dubbing have begun to 
make their appearance, but we are still waiting for the D. W. Griffith of 
the microphone. 


the sound is recorded in a separate 
The sound camera and each of the picture cameras 


Except in the case of news-reels, 
camera from the sight. 


is driven by a 3 phase electric motor of the same design running off the 


same source and in the same circuit, so that, once they are under way, they 
all run at exactly the same speed. It remains only to provide some mark 
by which the sound track may be put in synchronisation with the picture 
(‘* mute,’’ now-a-days) strip. 


In the Western Electric system a hole is punched in the film in each. 
camera gate. All the motors are then started together, by a special switch- 


L. H. Struna in a Czech talking film, ‘“‘ From Saturday to Sunday,” by Gustav 
Machaty. 


L. H. Struna dans le film parlant tchéque de Gustave Machaty : 
a Dimanche.’’ 


LL. H, Struna in einem tschechischen Sprechfilm Von bis Sonntag,” 
| von Gustav Machaty. 


De Samedi 
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gear covered in patents. The punched holes provide the synchronising 
marks. | 

At the beginning of each sound-track there is this starting mark. At 
the beginning of the mute from each picture camera turning on that scene, 
is a corresponding mark. If these marks are placed together the sound 
will be in synchronisation with each of the mutes. | 

Klangfilm provide a synchronising mark at every foot. A neon lamp 
in each camera photographs footage numbers in morse on the edge of the 
film. 

R.C.A. use 2 black and white boards hinged together at one end. The 
two boards are held in front of the picture cameras and near the microphone, 
and are clapped together after the cameras have started. The moment of 


impact, which is very easy to find both in the mute and in the sound track, 
provides a synchronising mark. | 


Sound film is cut on a synchroniser—a row of sprockets fixed to a shaft 
which can be rotated by a handle. For the cutting copy separate prints 
are made of the sound and mutes, and these are threaded each over a sprocket 
in such a way that their synchronising marks are all in line. The sound 
is thus in synchronisation with each of the mutes, and, as they are all moved 
together by turning the handle, they are kept in synchronisation through- 
out their entire lengths. Since the sound is on a separate film the sound 
taken with one scene can be made to overlap another scene; mute, not 
taken with the sound, may be cut into a scene; sound may be cut 
in to run with a mute with which it was not taken; dissolves and fades 
may be made in both sound and mute; where several angles have been taken 
on one scene simultaneously they can be cut on the synchroniser to one 
sound track (the sound perspective is corrected later, by dubbing). 


The fundamental difference between the stage and the screen lies in 
the fact that, unlike a man in the audience who from his fixed seat watches 
a fixed stage, the camera can choose what it will look at, from what angle 
it will look, and from what distance. It is essential that the microphone 


also should have this freedom. It is not always possible to record all the. 


sound we want as we want it, or to exclude all the sound we don’t want, 
if the sound is recorded at the same time as the mute; but it need not be so 
recorded. | | 
Von Sternberg, in Morocco gave us cars that crept silently into the 
‘picture (as well bred cars can do, but it was the first talkie in which they 
had not made a noise like a vacuum cleaner, which cars don’t). He also 
gave us troops marching in silence, and symbolised the sound of troops on 
the march by giving us the beat of a single drum. Adding sound to a 
mute taken without it is called Post-Synchronisation. 
The mute to be post-synchronised is run on a projector driven by a 
3 phase synchronous motor. The screen is in the recording studio. Micro- 
phone placing is unhampered by lighting, camera position or anything else, 
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and, with the exception of speech, which is seldom satisfactory when post- 
synchronised to lip movement, it is not difficult to obtain perfect synehron- 
isation. 

Should ordinary post-synchronisation be out of the question, owing 
to the multiplicity of exactly synchronised sounds to be added, recorded 
sounds may sometimes be cut to the mute “‘ by eye.’’ For the V. Beach 
and Anzaac landings and the trench raid in Tell England, which were taken 
without sound, we recorded and made a library of such noises as Big Ex- 
plosions, Little Explosions, Shell Screams, Rifle Shots, Bullet Whizzes, 
Machine Guns. We took the mute, already cut by the director, and cut the 
sound to it. When we saw a rifle recoil we cut in a rifle shot, when we saw 
a man duck we cut in a bullet whizz, and soon. ‘Then we made a synchron- 
ised print of this and dubbed it, adding a a from another projector 
and voices from the floor. 

When the cutting copy is finished to the editor’s satisfaction (or, more 
usually, before) it is shown to those who control its fate on two synchronised 
projectors, sound on one, mute on the other. But when at last it is passed, 
after cutting and re-cutting, for public consumption, and the negatives 
have been cut to match it, synchronised prints are made, with the sound and 
mute side by side on the same film. 

Now the sound-track has to move at a constant speed heoueh the sound- 
head of the projector, but the mute has to move intermittently through the 
mute head. The sound head therefore is not alongside the mute head, but 
below it, and the sound is printed 19 frames ahead of the picture with which 
it synchronises, so that they may each be in their respective gates at the same - 
time. 

You have followed a sound vibration from microphone to projector. 
I can take you no further, 

DAN BIRT. 
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Scenes from a new silhouette film by Lotte Reiniger. Above : Harlequin 
led to execution. Opposite: Harlequin arriving at the park of the rich Lady. 


Extraits d’un nouveau film de silhouettes composé par Lotte Reiniger. 

En-haut : Arlequin conduit a lexécution. En-face : Arlequin entrant 
: dans le parc de la Dame Fortunée. : | 

Szenen aus dem neuen Silhouettenfilm Lotte Reimgers. Oben: Hazrle- 


kin wird zur Hinrichtung gefiihrt. Gegeniiber : Harlekins Ankunft 1m 
Park der reichen Dame. 


CERTAIN GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


‘It is to be understood clearly that these answers are the free work 
of the child,’’ is the reassuring statement introducing the recently published 
report of the Birmingham Cinema Inquiry Committee, which contains a 
vast amount of information about the effect on children of the cinema. 

‘‘ No assistance was given,’’ it is stated. ‘‘ No difficulty was found 
in getting the children to write or to talk about ‘ the pictures’ for, as one 
teacher commented,‘ It is extraorainary how excited and interested children 
become the moment ‘ the pictures ’ are mentioned.’ ”” 

“The report covers the period from April, 1930, until Mee. 1931, and 
ones in which children were chiefly present were attended regularly 
for nine months. ‘‘ Investigators sat with children, talked with them, and 
watched closely the effect of films upon them.’ 

In addition a number of simple questions were distributed and 
circulated by heads of schools and leaders of clubs. The committee also 
invited, and received, expressions of opinion from groups of young people 
or adults, while a detailed classification was made from a total of 430 reports 
dealing with 285 films and four progrannes of Saturday afternoon 
entertainments. 

Certain general conclusions can be made from the answers submitted. 
It is evident that the majority of the children questioned visit the cinema 
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on the average at least once a week and that comedy films are most popular 


with adventure and detective films a good second. 


One boy of 11 who goes twice a week wrote: ‘‘ You have them on 
your mind all the time,’’ while a girl said: ‘‘ You seem to get a mania for 
going.’’ Replies to the question ‘‘ Why do you like going ?’’ submitted 


to 1,439 Birmingham children, ages 8 to 14, come under three main headings 


—For Interest, For amusement, and To pass the time. 


‘* For thrills and excitement ’’ ran these very closely, while of a group 
of 88 girls, aged 11, 20 of them, surprisingly enough, ‘‘ like war films— 
best,’’ and 19 boys said they preferred ‘* Murder, war, and Chicago 
gangster films because they are so thrilling.’’ Forty-four children said 
they go to the cinema ‘ to learn something,’’? while many children said 
‘to see other countries.’ ‘‘ For beauty,’’ was the reply of one boy, 
aged 13. | | 

Nearly all the boys objected to love films, but many girls wrote that 
their favourite films were ‘‘ fighting for love.’’ ‘‘ An arresting feature,’’ 
‘is the recurring emphasis upon crime, war, and what 
they term ‘ fighting pictures’ and ‘ frightening pictures.’ ”’ 


Two groups of girl guides voted in this order :— 
Ages 7to10.. Murder. { No others 
Comics. mentioned. 
Ages 10 to 16. Cowboy... 
Murder. 
| | 
The Commissioner added: ‘‘ One child said she would show me how 
to strangle people.”’ 


Many boys said that pictures taught them ‘* how to fight ”’ and ** how 
to shoot,’’ while numbers of children said they were frightened by films 
with Chinese in them—Hollywood version. 


Many children found that films, particularly when coloured, tired their 
eyes, while of 1,439 children, 549 replied that pictures kept them, or children 
they knew, from sleeping afterwards. ‘I find that talking in your sleep 
shows up more after going to a picture that has crime in it,’’ wrote one child. 


_ The headmaster of one school wrote: ‘‘ One boy had to be taken out 
of the cinema when Atlantic was being shown. This film has caused many 
children in the city to have nightmare.’’ “Adults have been known to be 
similarly affected. 


Few children seem to have learnt anything from the pictures, though 
one bright boy wrote: ‘‘ I have learnt many things. If I see anything I 
have not seen before I am bound to learn, whether it is bad or good.’’ 
Among the amazing variety of answers received to this question were :— 

‘* Ways and customs of many lands.’’ (From many children). 
‘* What important things are going on in the world.” 
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From a new silhouette film by Lotte Reiniger. Above : Robbers “7 

challenge the Rich Lady in the wood. Below : The serenade. is 
Scénes du nouveau film de silhouettes de Lotte Reimger. En haut : . 
Les voleurs défient la Dame Fortunée, dans le bois. En bas: Sérénade. |G 


Szenen aus dem neuen Silhouettenfilm Lotte Reiniger. Oben : Rauber 
halten die reiche Dame im Walde auf. Unten: Die Serenade. 
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‘‘ That America and the people in it seem to be always full of life 
and enjoyment. 

American slang.’’ (From dozens). 

‘| have learnt to what a low degree a human can sink, and the 
faults of life.’’ 

How to vote peace during war.’ 

‘“ That cleanliness makes a lot of difference because you very often 
see people going to the dentists on the pictures and when you 
see what he does it makes you feel you want to keep them—(the 


people or the teeth ?)—clean.’’ 
‘* Never to take a big risk.’’ 


‘“ Not to lie as you are often found out.’’ 

‘* How to be aware when I am out at night.” 

“That actresses do not wear enough clothes.”’ 

‘" When corKnen see war pictures many of them want to be 
soldiers.’ 

‘* One good thing about pictures is that a baw has been passed that 
certain pictures must only be seen by people of 16 or over. 
Yet anybody can see that there must be something bad in the 
picture if only the adults can see it.”’ 

‘‘ They put nasty posters on the walls to call yrs in. Posters. 

are like magnets and people like needles.’ 

_ Many children write that they have learnt about love and how to make 
love. One says: “ Women without any clothes are love stories.”’ Oh, 
Hollywood ! . 

A girl of 12 said ‘‘ Love pictures are teaching children very young,”’ 
while a boy said he had learnt how to shoot through his pocket and another 
how to choke wild animals! 

Among’ the films classified as ‘‘ Satisfactory ’’ are :— 

‘“U”’ Certificate: Evangeline, The Lost Zeppelin, Secrets of Nature, 

Son of the Gods, Song of My Heart, and Splinters. 

‘“ A” Certificate: Dynamite (a pat on the back for Cecil of the 

Golden Beds) Murder, The Mvsterv of Life (which 
is the remains of Cosmos), Sous Les Toits de 
Paris, and The 
films include :— 

Phantom of the Opera, The Comsilnacs Husband, 
One Mad Kiss, and The Second Wife. 

The Bad One, The Cock-Eyed World (a razz- 
berry for Raoul Walsh), Hot For Paris, and The 
Big House. 

Among “* U ”’ films regarded as unsatisfactory for children, but which 
might possibly be given adult certificates were :—The Czar of Broadway, In 
Gay Madrid, The Godless Girl, The Big Parade, The Green Goddess, and 
Paris. 


Unsatisfactory 
""U Certificate 


Certificate 
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Conflicting reports were given about The Love Parade, General Gins- 
berg, and The Blue Angel. The last named was the subject of many protests. 

The President of the Committee was Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 
M.A., LL.D., C.V.O., Principal of Birmingham University who, in a 
foreword, says, ‘‘ It is clear we have lit a candle which will not be put out.’’ 


are not prohibitionists, cranks, or killjoys,’’? he adds. We 


believe that this great instrument which modern science has given us can 

be, indeed is bound to be, tremendous and inexhaustible source of recreation 
and education. | 

| ‘‘ For this very reason we are determined to persist in our endeavour 
—until the abuses and dangers—intellectual, physical, and moral—particularly 

for children and adolescents, which at present make what might be an 


instrument of good into an instrument of incalculable and irreparable harm, 


have been extirpated.’’ 
| Pp LESLIE B. DuUCKWoRTH. 


From a new film by Lotte Reimger. The Dramatis Personae. 
Photo du nouveau film de Lotte Reiniger : Le Dramatis personae. 
Silhouette aus einem neuen Film Lotte Reinigers. Die Personendes Stiickes. 


TWO LITTLE STORIES. 


Moral: An angel, finding herself hard pressed for cash, called, in a 
vision of blinding light, at Lady Dearlove’s London residence 

on the eve of one of her notorious parties. The angel hoped 

that she (or was it he?) might be able to secure an engage- 

ment, fora personal appearance, ata high figure. The butler, 

without moving a muscle of his exquisitely composed 
countenance, asked if the angel was able to sing and dance. 
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Indiscretions are good for journalists, and there is a stage at which 
we become tired of being told that people have another side, when we want 
for ourselves to see. Therefore, instead of waiting to reach the Sophie- 
Tucker-young-old age of a Beverly Nic hols to reveal, let us, at once, tear a 
flustered page from the diary. 


Photos in Close Up have made most familiar with the sturdy exterior 
of S. M. Eisenstein. He looks the part of a great man: that is so restful - 
after all the mental acrobatics we generally have to go through to link insipid — 
people with vigorous, artistic product. 

On his first European trip, we met Eisenstein. 


The first thing he said to us was, “* I Go hope the shops are shut because 
I ought to go shopping : that terrifies me.’ 


Overtones: close up of governess (reproduc ed only the other day in 
Experimental Cinema) with eye. shot out, in Potemkin. 


The ‘‘ brutal *? Russian director really was delighted when we offered 
to assist. He begged us to brave salesmen and buy him a pair of pyjamas. 
Afterwards, he insisted on opening the parcel in the Streets. 


‘“ Oh !’’ he moaned, ‘* they are the wrong colour, they make me look 


far too old. Now I will always hate you! 


Overtones: solemn English reception for the great director with young 
cinéastes looking as self conscious as movie actresses pretending to play the 
piano and covering the base notes proceeding from the treble with a pleading 
smirk. 
_ Every Russian director who has visited England since the revolution 
has been intent on viewing Limehouse. (Opium dens, sudden flash of angry 
knives, off stage screams? Not far away, slippery yellow lichen on stone, 
the docks, bales of cotton, casks of wine, plumes of smoke, shanties, posing 


and massing of tugs, barges and other small craft, glimpses through 


9) 


artistic ’’ bridges?) Anyway, Eisenstein asked us to take him there. 
Whatever he had longed for, he politely pretended to be photographically 
interested in the battered shapes of dust-bins clustered outside some of the 
meaner houses. He went to the length of finding sociological entertainment 
in odd garments on washing lines. He gave the dreary streets the interest 
he was supposed to find in them: but not a single Chinaman did he see. 
Hours of trudging brought us to the doors of a low tavern. A mechanical 
piano was playing. A dog was.behaving in the manner of stray dogs. In 
such a pub, the man whose films have been banned on grounds of brutality 
—asked for ginger beer. ‘‘ We of the party do not drink.’’ And a little 
later, “‘ We of the party do not smoke.’’ ‘Then, so sweetly, to revive the 
myth of the callous one, in case we should be dimapwoinied: he began to take 
a great and detailed interest in the habits of the stray dog! 
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““ The Order into Life.” Director: Ekk. Cameraman: Pronin. 
Sound-operator : Nesterol. Production: Meschrabpom-Film. Sound 
system : Zager. 

The backslider returns the stolen tableware in the night. 

“** L’ordre dans la vie.’ Metteur en scene: Ekk. Opérateur : Pronin. 
Ingémeur du son: WNesterol. Production: |Meschrabpom-Film. 

Enregistrement sonore : Zager. | 

L’infidele restitue pendant la nuit les services voles. 

** Befehl zum Leben.” Regie: Ekk. Kameramann: Pronin. Ton- 
Operateur : Nesterol. Produktion: Meschrabpom - Film.  Ton- 

System : Zager. 
Der riickfdllig gewordene Verbrecher bringt das gestohlene Tafelgeschirr 
| nachts zurtick. 


The gang leader’s first encounter with his new home. 


213 


Premiére rencontre faite par le chef de bande, dans sa nouvelle habitation. 


Die erste Begegnug des Bandenfiihrers mit seinem neuen Heim. 
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far too old. Now I will always hate you! 
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Indiscretions are good for journalists, and there is a stage at which 
we become tired of being told that people have another side, when we want 
for ourselves to see. Therefore, instead of waiting to reach the Sophie- 
Tucker-young-old age of a Beverly Nic hols to reveal, let us, at once, tear a 
flustered page from the diary. 


Photos in Close Up have made most familiar with the sturdy exterior 
of S. M. Eisenstein. He looks the part of a great man: that is so restful 
after all the mental acrobatics we generally have to go through to link insipid 
people with vigorous, artistic product. 


On his first European trip, we met Eisenstein. 


The first thing he said to us was, “‘ I do hope the shops are shut because 


I ought to go shopping : that terrifies me.’’ 


Overtones: close up of governess (reproduced only the other dav in 
Experimental Cinema) with eye shot out, in Potemkin. 


The ‘ brutal ’? Russian director really was delighted when we offered 


to assist. He begged us to brave salesmen and buy him a pair of pyjamas. 


Afterwards, he insisted on ne the parcel in the streets. 
““QOh!? he moaned, ‘* they are the wrong colour, they make | me look 


Overtones: solemn English reception for the great director with young 
cineastes looking as self conscious as movie actresses pretending to play the 
piano and covering the base notes proceeding from the treble with a pleading 
smirk. 

Every Russian Alrector who has visited England since the revolution 
has been intent on viewing Limehouse. (Opium dens, sudden flash of angry 
knives, off stage screams? Not far away, slippery yellow lichen on stone, 
the docks, bales of cotton, casks of wine, plumes of smoke, shanties, posing 
and massing of tugs, barges and other small craft, glimpses through 
‘artistic’? bridges?) Anyway, Eisenstein asked us to take him there. 
Whatever he had longed for, he politely. pretended to be photographically 
interested in the battered shapes of dust-bins clustered outside some of the 
meaner houses. He went to the length of finding sociological entertainment 
in odd garments on washing lines. He gave the dreary streets the interest 
he was supposed to find in them: but not a single Chinaman did he see. 
Hours of trudging brought us to the doors of a low tavern. A mechanical 
piano was playing. A dog was.behaving in the manner of stray dogs. In 
such a pub, the man whose films have been banned on grounds of brutality 
—asked for ginger beer. ‘‘ We of the party do not drink.’’ And a little 
later, ‘‘ We of the party do not smoke.’’ ‘Then, so sweetly, to revive the 
my th of the callous one, in case we should be disappointed, he began to take 
a great and detailed interest in the habits of the stray dog! 
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Order into Life.’’ Director: Ekk. Cameraman: Pronin. 

Sound-operator : Nesterol. Production : Meschrabpom-Film. Sound 
system : Zager. 

The backslider returns the stolen tableware in the night. 


L’ordre dans la vie.’’ Metteur en scéne : Ekk. Opérateur : Pronin. 
Ingémeur du son: WNesterol. Production: Meschrabpom-Film. 
Enregistrement sonore : Zager. 

L’infidéle restitue pendant la nuit les services volés. 

** Befehl zum Leben.” Regie: Ekk. Kameramann: Pronin. Ton- 
Operateur Nesterol. Produktion: Meschrabpom - Film.  Ton- 
System : Zager. 

Der riickfallig gewordene Verbrecher bringt das gestohlene Tafelgeschirr 
nachts zuriick. 


The gang leader’s first encounter with his new home. 
Premiére rencontre faite par le chef de bande, dans sa nouvelle habitation. 
Die erste Begegnug des Bandenfiihrers mit seinem neuen Heim. 
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friends. 


voice I could be heard above the orchestra and conversation ?’’ 


The Eisenstein we knew bought books on magic in Charing Cross 
Road and spent his evenings at the Brixton Roller Skating Rink! 


Il. 


Scene: cabaret. 
Characters : travelling companion of Hollywood’s most exotic star and 


Charming friend of wonder star:‘‘ Do you know, if I projected my 


Neighbour : ‘‘ Why, I never knew you were a singer !”’ 

C.F.: not: do bird workT 

C.F. (going into trance): ‘*‘ How I love classical music. Kreisler’s 
prelude, for example, is magnificent, I think: I do a lot of hard and fast 
bird work to that.‘ I sit for hours at my piano, doing bird work. In New 
York, I gave a recital -with five hundred birds and, do you know, not one 
bird sang out of tune.”’ | 

Neighbour (dazed): ‘‘ Good heavens! how do you account for that ?’’ 

C.F. (triumphantly): ‘‘ Natural artistic ability of the birds !’’ 

Somehow to us that seems to be the whole of Hollywood! 


THE COMING REVOLUTION 


According to the weatherwise, Hollywood is doomed; and the self- 
righteous are accordingly awaiting the cataclysm with a satisfaction no 
less fervent than that with which Jonah looked forward as an eye-witness 
to the destruction of Nineveh. Pie 

To the old-timer, however, this ominous angury evokes no more 
serious reaction than an indulgent smile. He has heard it before, many 
times over, during the past twenty years. Through the same tolerant provi- 
dence that spared Nineveh and denied the reverend Jonah his anticipated 
fireworks, Hollywood has been permitted to continue and to flourish. For 
all of its iniquities and profanities, there abides within it a saving element 
of virtue; and, because of this, the present threat of its elimination from 
the map will again prove but an extravagant blast of windiness. 

But at the same time, while Hollywood itself is destined to endure, the 
thrones of its long-reigning autocrats have never been so shaky as they are 


today. The advent of the phonofilm, four years ago, saved them from a 
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then threatened collapse. The popular response to this exhilaratingly 
novel departure served as atimely prop. But no more than a prop. It did 
nothing to reinforce the crumbling foundations. And now that talking 
pictures have become a commonplace, and the seduction of curiosity is gone, 


the public is again yawning and refusing to be cajoled into the indiscrim- 


ate payment of tribute for the maintenance of Hollywood’s great l-ams. 


Unfortunately for the cinema overlords, no further novelty is at hand 
to sustain their wasteful régime. 
scopy has failed to materialize. Colour and wide film, which a year ago 
were heralded with characteristic flamboyance, have proved a melancholy 
fizzle. And thus the grand seigniors of Hollywood find themselves in a 
Situation that is something a good deal more than embarrassing. They have 


_ been in tight fixes before, but never one like this, fraught as it 1S with un- 
mistakable signs of enforced abdication. 


In other words, their high and mighty activities have become restricted, 
almost without warning, to the sole business of making pictures—and it is 
no wonder they are scared. The cinema’s present-day demands for art and 
intelligence have become altogether too much for them. The talking film, 
on which as a nine-days wonder they cashed in so handsomely, has turned 


upon them transformed into” an exacting genie with whom they are starkly 
unable to cope. 


Such hokum as served them in the past to offset their native incom- 
petence has ceased to function. Fabulous publicity, circus hyberbole, 
phallic innuendo—in short, any ad captandwm—sufficed neatly in the old 
days to pull in the crowds. But today these meretricious lures are met by 


the once gullible Phillistines with a sceptic shrug or a sophisticated arching 
of the brows. 


Nevertheless, as illustrative of the present desperation, one of the 
major producing companies is preparing to spend a cool hundred thousand 
dollars in a pyrotechnic advertising of each of its super-supreme, triple-X 
_ knock-’em-cold, transcendentally unparalleled pictures scheduled for produc- 

tion during the coming months. Of course, it will avail little or nothing, 
Save to emphasise the roistering extravagance and ineptitude of those who 


continue to believe themselves aisles he commissioned to direct the destinies 
of Hollywood. 


These imperious showmen are incapable of learning. They imbibe 
nothing from their hired brains and talent. Prodigality, mis-management, 
stupidity are still in the saddle and still glorified as badges of kingly power 


and defiance. ‘‘ Didn’t ve gross tree million tollar on Diana’s Bridal Night? 


Den vot you kickin’ about? Sure, it cost a million! 


Ve ain’t no 
tightwads !’’ 


What, therefore, does it avail to suggest reform to these bumptious 
potentates? If two and a half years are required to make a Trader Horn, 
including a twelve months expensive sojourn in Africa, only to have the 


Television is still in embryo. Stereo- 
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Film : ‘“‘ Charleston.’ Catherine Hessling with Fohnny Hudgins, who disappeared after three days’ 
shooting. The director was to have been fean Renoir. This still is unique, and no other copy of 1t exists. 
De “‘ Charleston.” Catherine Hessling et Fohnny Hudgins. Ce dernier disparut du studio apres trots 


jours de travail. Le réalisateur devait étre Jean Renoir. Cette photo, unique, nest reproduite nulle 
| | | part ailleurs. 


Film : ‘‘ Charleston.’’ Catherine Hessling mit Fohnny Hudgins, welcher, nachdem 3 Tage hindurch 
Aufnahmen gemacht worden waren, verschwand. Regisseur ware fean Renoir gewesen. Von diesem 
einzigartigen Photo gibt es keine Kopie. 


company return and stage the wild-animal action in Hollywood, that’s no 
outsider’s business. To make it so is nothing short of lése-majesté. If 
Charlie Chaplin, under the cloak of ‘asserted genius, consumes three years 
and seven hundred reels of film to produce an out-moded silent picture of 
scant inherent merit, that again is nobody’s business, except the near 
Sir Charlie’s. | ay 

And still less may we question so minor a detail as the importing of a 
P. G. Wodehouse to grace a studio roster as a famous author, at a salary 
of a hundred thousand a year with no work attached. Not that the humour- 
ous Mr. Wodehouse is either incapable or unwilling to lend a hand at manu- 
facturing a scenario, but, tut, tut! of what use is his ability to Hollywood ? 
Any hack at two hundred a week can write a scenario. 

Or why comment on the payment of a measly twenty-five thousand to 
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a Booth Tarkington, to secure his name on a film as the writer of its 
dialogue? It makes no odds that neither the story nor the photoplay is his, 
nor does it matter that the dialogue has already been supplied by a studio 
scenarist and that Mr. Tarkington is asked merely to look it over and justify 
the use of his name by a here-and-there change of a sentence. 


_ That’s Hollywood under its existing rulership—the same mentality that 
has persistently dominated the films and prostituted their potential art and 
social value. But its day is inevitably drawing to a close. The one-time 


clothing merchants and button-hole makers who with Semitic astuteness 


foresaw and materialized the commercial possibilities of motion pictures as 
popular entertainment, and who rode to wealth and power on the wave of 
public response to their enterprise, have now reached the ultimate limit of 
their control. And they themselves are bewilderedly aware of it, yet at the 
same time incapable of comprehending the true cause of their impending 
downfall. 


Even were the cause explained to them in words of one Syllable by 


anyone fearless enough to face them, they would dismiss the explanation 


with arrogant scorn. Indeed, that has been their very response to a recent 
frank analysis of the present situation, wherein their responsible shortcom- 
ings and unfitness were charitably pointed out to them. It helped. not a 
whit that it was done by one of their own privy councillors, Thomas Gedney 
Patten, one-time official associate of Will Hays as head of the producer’s 
organisation. In a noteworthy, not to say startling, interview published 
in the Los Angeles Times he outlined the status and the needs of what he 
termed well be 
pictures.’’ But they are fated never to attain this end under their present 
dictators, because, to summarize the reasons as set forth by Mr. Patten— 


Only one or two per cent. of the films turned out of Hollywood are 
worth serious consideration. | 

Too many relatives without fitness are given places of responsibility 
in the studios. 

The high producers have reached their limits—a fact which they them- 
selves distractedly admit, though laying the blame to conditions rather than 
to themselves. 

The persistent tendency to make pictures for the 14-year-old-intelligence 
standard, ignoring the existence of an educated and enlightened public, 
and unable, moreover, to serve it if they would. 


Lack of succession; no second generation in training to carry on the 
work to a wider use; no one to pick up the torch, such as it is, and hold 
it aloft. 

Too much flaunting of tremendous fortunes made over-night, inducing 
envy, reprisals and a wrong concept of picture financing. And—too much 
‘* know-it-all ’’ on the part of everyone. ) 

These are not newly revealed truths. Every clear-headed observer has 


the greatest force for good in the world—motion | 
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long known them ; but there is an arresting significance in this public declara- 
tion of them from a source so close to the inner shrine. And when this 


same authority—a man likewise high in the councils of national finance 


and business—proceeds to outline a means of ridding Hollywood of its 
incubus, his utterances on this score may be accepted as oracular, if not 
actually based upon immediate knowledge of plans already in the forming. 
At all events, Hollywood may confidently look forward to a revolution 
—without movie gunfire, however, or brimstone from heaven. A revolution 
far reaching in its results, but effected with no more hubbub than the willy-. 


—nilly moving out of mummery, and the orderly, predestined moving in of 


civilised intelligence. As foreseen by Mr. Patten, the overthrow of the 
present dynasty will involve some such fundamental changes as— 

The taking over of the whole industry by the financial giants of the 
American business world and its complete reorganisation on a ne, normal 
basis. 

Pensioning off the present movie magnates and installing in their stead 
men of proven ability, capacity, and vision. 

_ Making fewer and far better pictures, under the guidance of an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the world import of the cinema and its rightful possi- 
bilities. | Cutting down fantastic salaries. Eliminating senseless rivalry 
and flamboyant advertising, and altogether doing away with the hum- 
buggery that now wraps the entire ery in a mantle of shoddy make- 
believe. 

As already intimated, Hollywood possesses within its present self- 
redemptive element of virtue, a leaven which but awaits recognition and 
opportunity to serve as a regenerating agency. Culture, art and genius 
have been lured in abundance to the cinema capital, but, for the most part, 
only to be rebuffed and denied, or, through the exercise of the same insolent 
boorishness, exploited as a catchpenny show. | 

The men and women who have brought to Hollywood these graces of 
refinement and talent, already constitute a not inconsiderable colony. 
Despite their snubbing and general ill treatment by the movie moguls and 
their upstart satraps, they have elected to remain, finding satisfaction and 
enjoyment among those of their own kind, and biding the eventful self-pro- 
duced downfall of the vulgar to bring their rightful appreciation and their 
appropriate place in a sane and civil Hollywood. 


CLIFFORD Howarp. 


British film magnate interviewed after Berlin visit :— 

The Germans have got a new idea. It’s all this quick cutting. ‘Now 
I always have said myself that if you see the same shot for three hundred 
feet you get a bit tired of it, but it’s these thirty foot flashes... ! 
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Une photo-montage de Kenneth Macpherson, sur “‘ 
Eine Photomontage Kenneth Macphersons von Filmphotos aus Foris Ivens’ neuem ‘‘ Philips 
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A photo-montage by Kenneth Macpherson of stills from the new ‘‘ Ph 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Of a recent Gebieai book of portraits, * a Berlin critic complained that 
a washerwoman looked like an aristocrat: that by selecting the angle at 
which the face, the camera and the light should be placed, the faces could 
be, and had been, transformed to the whim of the — 

Life is strange indeed : many have extolled the ‘‘ one ’’ virtue of cinema 
—of the film camera—as being a possibility (if not a facility) of effecting cer- 


_tain emphases or stresses which give an illusion of transformation, of 


‘ moulding ’’ objects to a more subjective or unconscious inference. 

This, in the way of common talk, is sufficiently true for everyday use ; 
nevertheless not wholly true. A human brain can construe the material, 
the objective in many ways, not excluding the ghostly and the hoped-for. 
Indeed, the ghostly and the hoped-for (and the feared) are often solely 

‘real,’’ and life as such ’’—as rule-o’-thumb routine—takes either 
second place or no place at all. 

Reality—a catchphrase—could pay be otherwise. As human flesh 
and blood is commonly considered ‘‘ more real ’’ than the skeleton beneath, 
certainly more real than the ‘‘ soul,’’ the ‘‘ spirit ’’ and those other starry 
definitions for the unconscious; so by the very law of paradox which plays 
so rampantly with our lives, the expression ‘‘ flesh and blood ”’ has grown 
to mean a kind of allegory, something mystic—as, in fact, Humanity, with 
a capital H transcends in sentiment and sentimentality its sole constituent 


—people with a small and insignificant p. 


With cinema, what is true is not that the camera or the “ diveciot's 


intention ’’ or both, can be responsible for the references signalled to this 


or that member of an ultimate audience, but that the references are created 
solely within this or that member of the audience—not collectively (though 
collective emotional response is a force of which we must be constantly 
aware, and do our best to harness if we will) but as varying degrees 
of reciprocation in individuals. What is significant to one will pass un- 
noticed by another. The director and cameraman may aim at definite res- 
ponsive stimulus, on the assumption of which they build their plan, they 
can calculate and estimate—and nowhere better than in a film of masses— 
infection of mass hypnotism and auto-intoxication. But a similar aim will 
be less certain of successful achievement in films where implication is the 
principal tension—‘‘ suspense,’’ for example has a more or less established 
as have the other cinematic stimuli—‘'‘ romance,’’ pathos,”’ 
‘“violence,’” fear,” and so on. 


But with the increase in subtlety, objectivism is gradually replaced by 


* Képfe des Alltags (Unbekannte Menschen) 80 studies by Helmar Lerski. Verlag: 
Hermann Reckendorf, Berlin, 
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symbolism ; one is embarking on an expedition where experts only can be 


of use. As I see film, the coastal fringes have been examined, paddled in,. 


bathed in; piers have been built, casinos and bandstands, there are the well- 
known promenades, there are urban district councils and their by-laws— 
which some of us would willingly, alas, make immutable already! There 
is something neat and respectable about it,—having ‘‘ toyed ’’ so much with 
big ideas, it reminds me rather of Mrs. Rosita: Forbes and her ‘‘ pilgrim- 
ages.’’ But what I do see as the valid province and territory of film is 


an unexplored one,—a few bold pioneers have cut a way into the hinter- 


land, a few more have gone out in frail craft on uncharted seas. Film has 


a tinkle-tinkle about it, which sometimes comes over one in waves; it has 


skirted its own reality. It is full of assumption and swank, but underneath 
knows well enough the kind of ignoramus it is, doling out casual fondants. 

Where films have stood their ground, where they have been strong 
enough to look away from their invalid’s esplanade,—they have been like 
falling (Stars, solitary and indicative only insofar as they perhaps excited 


interest among those who might have desired to follow them. By all this : 


talk I mean that there has been too much chit-chat about art and sociology 
—and not enough quiet engineering. You could take the theme of the film 
Turksib as an example of the kind of organisation and purpose which 
should go to opening arterial roads for the film; and as an example of 
exactly the kind of doggedness which it has never known. You could take 
the article by Eisenstein in this issue as the blue print of a future highway. 
It is the forward drive that is so difficult. You do some dynamiting, level- 
ling; it seems stupendous. But usually it is only another area—a site— 
which has been made; to become swiftly a parade-ground. 


* 


It is impossible for the director to say ‘‘ I have done this, and those 
who see the film will feel this and this.’ In its most complete form the 
film can be but an index: that is its true function. | 

The greater part of a film is that which takes place, not on the screen, 
but in the mind of the beholder. 

And it can be quite externalised and in narrative ce as, for example, 
a news-reel record of the Prince of Wales arriving or embarking some- 
where. In a London West End theatre this event, not in _ itself 
overwhelmingly exciting, and often very badly photographed, will beyond 
all else provoke a torrent of applause. Other countries, with the possible 
exception of the Dominions, for which I am unable to answer, find no pulse 
set in agitated commotion by the event, and if a lone pair of hands starts 
clapping in the dark, you will know they belong to a Britisher. I remem- 
ber when Graf Zeppelin was first brought out, I saw a film of it in a Berlin 
Palast. Deutschland uber Alles was struck up by the band, and instantly 
a transfigured audience pressed entrancedly to its feet, and when it was all 
over went on applauding in a transport. It was very moving. 
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There seems to be a superstition, however, that people and objects have 
an aspect which alone is real; one aspect and one only... That if a camera 
tilted cunningly, or a _— compellingly lighted makes *‘ a washerwoman 
look like an aristocrat,’’ then the cameraman is altmodisch, he is suffering 


_ from a decadent and played out traditionalism. 


One has to ask oneself, and then anyone else who will listen : What is 
to be the arbitrary definition by which one shall know the aspect of a face, 
an idea, a world, which is valid to *‘ modernity ’’ ?—which will guarantee 
that a washerwoman shall look like a washerwoman and nothing else as 
long as she lives? Is there not a dangerous whiff of the esplanade and 
the bath-chair in this funny arbitration ? 

One has to ask oneself also, what might the distinguishing features of 
a washerwoman be? Is she to be a convention or a person? Must she 
be scrawny and sud-bespattered and over forty-five or fifty-five or sixty- 
five? Or not? May she never transcend the washtub, her face be never 


anything but steamily puffy and pink Or may 


To me it doesn’t seem fair ! 

According to our Berlin critic, however, it would appear that the virtue 
of film is the vice of photography. Holmar Lerski has done wrong and 
serious wrong in finding distinction—and something else perhaps not in- 
stantly definable—in the face of a washerwoman. “ Aristocratic ’’—that 
word! The woman I think he means carries a fine enough and dauntless 
head. But why “ aristocratic ’’—which seems to have been used with a 
class connotation, which is altmodisch if you will ? 


Kopfe des Alltags (Heads of Everyday) is a book that appealed to me 
strongly. I like its gradual sonorous deepening, or piling up, which you 


will. Turning the pages is to enter a world of dreamy speculation, of welt- 
geist, of strange intimacy. Here is sorrow grown finally laconic. Not the 
less imminent because of its submission. A kind of fen-land, bleak, mas- 


sive and mysterious. 


There is something that arrests in the so examinable detail of these 
heads, something almost telescopic, nearness that seems to be about to 


topple on you. ‘They tell their own tale, there is stress. without bias; _ 


Helmar Lerski has not ‘‘ just run around with a Kodak,’’ but has made 
observation sensitive and illuminated, leaving finally, through the wilful 
drama of lighting and tonal quality, the faces to find, like water, their own _ 
level of expression. 

ea ass A mouth that out-thrusts generosity and lust in contrast to 
the indrawn ambush of eyes habitually wary; eyes as_ wish-wells; 
eyes recording past, so they have become mute and rather meaningless like 
memorials. Here is a face stark-stripped by meanness to esSential diagram- 
matic rudiments: conscious impotence, the down-drawn, tight-edged 
mouth, determination to belittle and envy as goads to self defeat. Follows 
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the mournful idealist, bespectacled,-*‘ an intellectual,’’—he too has gazed 
at life with pity and a dream of helping. His corduroy communist’s coat 
is the badge of his yearning to dismiss oppression, to advance his mental 
programme to the actual. oN 

‘‘ Finding their own level of expression,”’ these faces have often noble 
and sublimated qualities. The effect is far-reaching and entire. 


The photographic quality is magnificent. The answer, if any be 


needed, to painted portraiture—a horrid pastime and anachronistic now as 
a tandem bicycle. | 

What is established is clear definition of the physionomical-psycholo- 
gical accord; a blending of visible and “ invisible,’’ so that rather more 
than character delineation is there. In the “ planetary ’’—the telescopic— 
quality I have mentioned lies perhaps a rather significant truth. That these 
faces, more than normally abstract, intimate and unconcerned, as far as 
scrutiny carries effect,—are like the faces we studied as children, when faces 
were stranger, more to be wondered at, stared at, explored, than at any 
other time in life. Perhaps part of the secret of this intimacy—part of the 
mystery and power—is sealed in this fact. We have access to these per- 
sonalities as only children have, and knowledge or experience trailing in 


wake, strikes odd echoes, so that there is a winging between present and 


past. The “‘ unremembered ’’ is like an electric sky-sign which occasion- 
ally flashes across the conscious, Rony pag a sense of expectation, wonder 
and unrest. 

Added to which is inevitable appreciation of the slow unfolding, the 
exploration, the documentation and swift discovery—here is cinema at its 
best. There is, for once, enough of life and of movement in the inferences 
here exposed. 


The portraits are not enlargements, SO they are without the blur and 


gentleness enlargements are apt to give. Pores of the skin, cracked lips, 


hairs in the nostrils—these are part of the purpose and reality. 
KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


A SEASON’S RETROSPECT 


Berlin, July, 1931. 


It is perhaps not a specifically German phenomenon but here at any 


rate it can be followed in particularly distinct forms: namely. that much 
assiduity, tenacity and strength are spent in building up systems, organisa- 
tions and laws, to change suddenly into discussion, criticism, counter- 
struggle, at the very moment things had been brought to a final issue. 

A few years ago, when sound films began to be an urgent problem, 
all the important patent rights were by degrees collected into a syndicate, 
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A scene from the Czech film, “‘ From Saturday to Sunday.”’ 
Une scéne du film tchéque : “‘ De Samedi a Dimanche.”’ 
Eine Szene aus dem tschechischen Film “‘ Von Samstag bis Sonntag.” 


thereby protecting Germany against the invading apparatus of the American 
electro-groups. The sensational wave of sound films and talking films from 
the U.S.A. was thrown back by the hurriedly built up barriers of German 
patents. While all the west European cinemas were filled to overflowing 
by Al Jolson and his specious followers, they were not allowed to enter 
Germany. Here the syndicated patents had brought a lull in which the 
German electro-industry swiftly invented apparatus; helped to build studios, 
created the first German sound-films. 

After a few months the U.S.A. were no more ahead in technical, 

mechanical and professional development than Germany, which was enjoy- 
ing the same rights as her American competitors. Representatives of the - 
German patentees participated in the discussions in Paris, fixed a reasonable 
distribution of markets and arranged an exchange of technical experience. 

_ Almost at the same time that these agreements were made, fixing a limit 
for the scope of commercial action of the American and German electro- 
trusts, a law was passed in Germany covering methods for the restriction 
of film import and export. 

The import of foreign films was limited by quota according to statistical 
experiences in connection with the real demand for films, and also in con- 
nection with an estimate for her own possibilities of production. 

According to this law, the most important points were those which deter- 
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mined—on a cultural basis—when and on what conditions a film might be 
considered as a German production. ‘These two measures, the centralisation 
of sound-film patents and the creation of new kontingent regulations, have 
governed the economic and cultural development of German sound films. 
Therefore, at present, they are vehemently criticised—but unjustly. 

It is indisputable that every infringement on the growth of an art by 
the State and by Capitalism, must cause restriction and injustice, and cut 
off the possibilities of development. However, if one takes the now existing 
economic order, with its fight for power, as a matter of fact, then one will 
hardly be able to deny the positive effect of the patents and kontingent for 
Germany. The influence of the American film on those of Germany and 
equally on part of the European market, has ‘been broken. For several 
weeks last season no American film was released in Berlin. Only those of 
special interest, e.g., The Great Gabbo and The Wedding March by Eric 
von Stroheim, Hallelujah by King Vidor, The King of Jazz with Paul 
Whiteman, All Quiet on the Western Front,—could be shown, and even 
these did not always meet with a warm reception. The German versions of 
the American films resulted in actual failure, both with the Press and public. 
Thus the financial influence of the American distributors, and Hollywood’s 
influence on film mentality, were broken down. The German sound film 
was left to its own development. 


% * 


This development, divorced from the pseudo-international pattern, 
from sugary uniformity, from stucco facgade concealing emptiness, could not 
always achieve successful results. Only the levelling effect of Hollywood 
had been abolished, that standard, which in the time of the silent films, had 
been the automatic result of the type, direction and level of the American 
world supply. Since, with us, these standards are no more,—these cuttings 
from the fashion magazines—we now have deviations—not always with an 
upward trend, but downwards too, quite naturally. 


The newly independent German production has turned toward the 


national treasure-trove of folk comedies, and dug out heaps of military 


comedies with their Kasernenzauber* of pre-war days—the romance of — 


uniforms of yesterday, and the rough jokes at which one will laugh the 
more, they being old friends. These have found almost everywhere a 


friendly public, especially among the petty bourgeoisie, whose desire for 


very thorough amusement and for political sentiments, was gratified. 
Drei Tage Mittelarrest (Three Days C.B.), Der Schrecken der Garnison 
(The Terror of the Garrison)—these were the most famous and successful 
from the point of view of the public and the box-office, and in spite of the 


advanced summer season, one of them is in its fifth or sixth month at one 


of the larger cinemas in the centre of Berlin. | 


* Kasernenzauber, literally barracks-charm—an untranslatable word! Herr Kraszna- 
Krausz means the story-book glamour—the Strauss-waltz eroticism of the bogus mili- 
tary film of the old mid-European Empires.—Ed. 
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Predominant in these films is always to be found a type of comic actor, 
which, for some time, has been represented by Felix. Bressart: a long, 
thin, clumsy fellow, whose undoubted qualities of acting in the corset of 
a never varying fashion, will be certain to be soon destroyed. | 

But what else shall the man do? Shall he refuse the daily increasing 
offers trom film companies, which, encouraged by his last success, hope 
for the same success from the same conditions? They engage him, exploit 
him, use:him up, and soon not even his name will be left. 

He is not alone in his fate; the fate of the majority is such. Blown 
by the trade like a glittering soap bubble into the midst of public interest, 
one hand steals from the other, until the bubble bursts. Nothing remains, 
one is not even sure if there has been anything at all. At most a little 
glitter, afterwards hardly to be recalled» | 

The star hocum, this casual cultivation of names for marketing, drift- 
ing to their own inflation and through it perishing—has not yet reached 
its final end. The situation has only been shifted. Instead of being 
recruited from the plage, the sports fields, or the revue footlights, stars 


_are now taken from the stage—already equipped. The most famous and 


approved celebrities are taken, and with them the whole atmosphere of the 


German theatre. 


* * 


It is quite natural that the tradition, culture and technic of the German 
stage, which has been favoured with special devotion, especially during 
the last decade,—should have had a direct influence on the German sound- 
film, even if its most outstanding creators and contributors had not been 
sori after for the new art,—which, of course, they were. 

Not only our well known actors, but—with almost greater vide 


the famous stage directors, were given a trial with the films. 


Results were nearly always interesting if negative. ——— 
Scenarios were created according to literary subjects, performed by 
theatre artists and directed by Routiniers of a different order of expression. 


The spoken word, not having been a means of filmic expression up to that 
time, in most instances remained dominant. Discord arose. Speech and 


image could hardly ever keep pace. Sometimes a word was able to manage 
a certain situation quite simply, plainly and quickly, so that the image— 
accustomed to visual limitations—tediously extended the action. (Dre1 
Tage Liebe—Three Days’ Love—by Heinz Hilpert.) 

Sometimes the picture demanded the usual tempo in successive scenes, 
but the dialogue caused delay (Der Mann der den Mord 1 ic ie Man 
who Murdered—by Kurt Bernhardt). 

_ But even in instances where it was possible to balance such differences 
of tempo by carefully filing down the manuscript and by ruthlessly cutting 
the finished work (Ariane, with Elizabeth Bergner by Paul Czinner), a super 
cultivation of theatre - acting—successful only in this one case—was 
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Under the summer sun. An 
old Czech peasant from 
““QOn the Mountains and 
In the Valleys,” by Karel 


Plicka. 


Au bon soleil dété. Un 
vieux paysan tchéque du 
film de Karel Plicka: 
** Sur les monts et dans 
les vallées.”’ 


In der Sommersonne. Ein 
alter tschechischer Bauer 
aus dem Film “* Auf den | 
Bergen und in den Talern,”’ 

von Karel Plicka. 


achieved : a most subtle preserve without any possible taste of its tin con- 
tainer, a comestible with relish that fills the stomach but does not stimu- 
late. Something played out. Nothing pregnant of future. 


* 


To the present time none of the more important stages in the develop- 
ment of the sound film were determined by people to whom what is new 
in the film—that is sound—was something already familiar, and the film 
itself something new; but by those to whom the film itself meant something 
established, and to whom the new factor—sound—was previously unknown. 
The important directors of the silent film became the important directors 
of the sound film. | 

With his criminal drama ‘“‘ M,’’ Fritz Lang has given a classic example 
of the fact that the laws which governed the silent film, the laws concerning 
the disposition, structure and rhythm, need not be changed when applied 


to the sound-film. Here was to be seen distinctly that the sound film only 
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increases the number of those components in which we count for example, 
motion, camera-angle, montage, etc.—that it enriches the possibilities of 
combinations of these factors in an extraordinary degree. In itself, how- 
ever, sound is hardly more important than any single factor just men- 
tioned, it means only a new colour on the palette, not a change of all the 
painting materials. 

Fedor Ozep, the young director, who but recently has come 
from Russia, applied sound in the film of Dostoieffsky’s Brothers Kara- 
mazoff in this sense, that is, by avoidance of any restriction of the technic 
of the silent film. Sound, whether speech - or music, serves only to 
intensify the visual progression. Speke 

In G. W. Pabst’s Dretgroschenoper, sound has a life of its own, bear- 
ing the same rights as the film. This was, of course, because of the sub- 
ject, in which music played an important part. Verv interesting were the 
experiments—and in lighter subjects also—to take music as an element of 
composition of actual film-structure. The operetta, which quickly secured 
itself a place in the beginning of the development of the sound-film, was 
shaped and moulded so long that it was somewhat freed from the rigid 
succession of musical numbers, warblings and dances, and found with the 
help of occasional self-irony and more or less distinct parody a form of 
film song-comedy with which one can be pleased. 

The number of people who make or are able to make experiments, has 
become very small. Since a camera and some film rolls and a few enthu- 
Siastic persons are no longer all that is needed to turn out a film, but there 
must be licences, patent-difficulties, sound-film apparatus, the so-called 
avantgarde has become somewhat silenced. Seldom, and by chance only, 
a work appears which owes its origin to uacemmercial initiative which de- 
serves special appreciation. 

There is the film of Alexis Granovsky, the Russian stage director. 
Its name is Das Lied vom Leben (The Song of Life), and it was made as 
a silent film and post-synchronised with music and songs. The quality of 
synchronisation produced by this ‘‘ emergency technique ’’ became an art 


principle for films in general. In one place—a broad succession of scenes 


of a breath-taking extended cesarian operation—intensity reached its one 
climax. Here, by the technique of cutting, it was possible to give the 


appearance of that synchronisation, against which this film is por Sa a 
only superficially fighting. 


Walter Ruttmann, in continuation of his first sound-film work, this 


year brought out a fantasy of Schumann, In the Night. Certain musical 


motives cause certain visual associations which are intensified or which die 
away according to the intensity of the music. 


While Ruttmann’s pictures, if fantastic, are taken from nature, Oskar 
Fischinger chooses for similar compositions small abstract white lines, 


arranged in rhythmic rows, lines swinging on the dark background of the 
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melody, to the chords, to the rhythm, to the tempo ; entending, mingling, 
dying away. 


* 


That’s what it looks like, that’s what we look like. There are still 


people ready to make experiments sometimes,—in consequence of their 
standing apart from the film industry, or of their peculiar position within 
this industry, where—now as ever—Ufa is dominant. 


There are also other firms not lacking in sound impulses | even nowa- 
days. Whether, in view of economic conditions, these impulses are likely 
to last any time, is doubtful. 


_ While these unsteady conditions prevail,—now as before, grotesque 
though it may seem, the only promising factors remain the concerns of the 
patentees and licence holders, Tobis and Klangfilm. The next stages in 
the development of the German film industry depend on whether they and 
the capitalists will take an interest in it, and on the utilization of the patents 


which have been bought by the capitalists. And if, after the solving of | 


the economic crisis, anything remains or not of the German film, depends 
on their desire to continue the work and to utilize their patents. 


A. 


Shepherd boys. lighting torches for a festival in ‘‘ On the M ountains and 
in the Valleys,” a Czech film by Karel Plicka. 


Petits patres, allumant des torches pour un festival, dans le film tchéque 
de Karel Plicka: ‘‘ Sur les monts et dans les vallées.”’ 


Hirtenknaben, die Fackeln fiir ein Fest anziinden. Aus “‘ Auf den 
Berga und in den Talern,” einem Film von Karel Plicka. 
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IWO FILMS 


ARCHITECTURES D’AUJOURD’ HUI by Pierre Chenal, special 
:, music by Albert Jeanneret. 
a ~ Chenal has accomplished the difficult task. of making a film of move- 
4 ment with static modern architecture without resorting to the soulless 
a | | _ methods of the Skyscraper Symphony school. Chenal is sufficiently un- 


* 


aa { French to be objective, sufficiently French not to miss lyrical beauty. 

i 4 From churches by the Perret brothers the film swings to streets by 
rs i Mallet-Stevens and then to a modern town at Pessac near Bordeaux. It 
oe _ pictorialises the theory that an aeroplane is a machine built to fly in, a motor- 
ae : car is a machine built to drive in, therefore a house should be a machine 
rs { to live in. Thus follow, of course, three houses built by Le Corbusier. 
ie The house at Garches has very long windows to ensure the maximum of 
a) light, Chenal catches the movement of a modern car in the drive. At 
i Ville d’Avray, we see a house built in the midst of nature, where trees, 
1 pt terraces and gardens form an esthetic whole—a moment’s gymnastics 
> symbolise freedom. At Poissy the house is on stilts to prevent humidity, 
— and the Solarium is the way to sun and good health. cag. 
Diminuendo : the narrowest old street in Paris. Delightful to look at 
ae | but not to live in. Crescendo: Corbusier would destroy the old centre of the 
a town and turn Paris into an immense park with glass skyscrapers elevated 
iy at every 400 yards. Climax. A Corbusier model skyscraper photographed 
in the sun against a natural background—a poetic and objective glimpse 
into the future. 
- Chenal is his own cameraman and works entirely with a Kinamo; the 
a reproduced stills are unretouched enlargements from his actual films, the 
| precise and delicate realisation of which are as pleasing as the subjects so 
carefully chosen. 
a) BATIR by Pierre Chenal with interesting synchronised music by 
Albert Jeanneret. 

a The methods used for the construction of a house are shown in detail. 
cg All the raw material is shaped in the work-shops and has merely to be erected 
a on the spot, thus what was previously a work of years becomes a work of 
a months. ‘‘ But ’’ as Chenal himself says and shows, ‘‘ the official ‘ archi- 
ae tects ’ stick upon this splendid steel framework their awful stone ornaments 
and thus reduce the size of the window frames.’’ Watching upon the screen 
a the new Berlitz school in Paris, an example of this ‘‘ ruined ’’ modern 
i architecture, I recollected that when this monstrosity was being built last 
ae year, I had thought on seeing its hideous pillars on a lorry outside, that 
re these were being removed from a previous building in order to clean up 
Paris—instead of which... . 
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From Chenal’s film, * Architectures d’ Aujourd-hui,”’ with special music by Albert Feanneret, brother of 
Le Corbusier, by whom this house was designed. Photo exclusive to ‘‘ Close Up.”’ 


Du film de Chenal : " Architectures daujourd’ hu,” avec partition musicale d’ Albert Feanneret, frére 
de Le Corbusier, quit a composé le projet de la maison ci-contre. Photo exclusive de ‘‘ Close Up.’’ 


Aus Chenals Film “ Architectures d’ Aujourd-hui,” mit Musik von Albert Feanneret, dem Bruder Le 
Corbusiers von dem der Entwurf zu diesem Haus stammt. Exklusiv- Photo fiir‘* Close Up.” 


From Batir, also by Pierre Chenal, with music by Albert Feanneret. 

De ‘‘ Batir,” oeuvre de Chenal, également, avec partition de Albert * 

Feanneret. | 

Aus ‘‘ Batir,” ebenfalls von Pierre Chenal, mit Mustk von Albert 
Jeanneret. 
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It-is amongst the factories, garages and office buildings that one comes 
across the most representative modern work to be seen to-day in France, 
if one excepts the minute number of millionaires’ houses so well depicted in 
Architectures d’aujourd’hui, and the climax of Batir is a number of exciting 
views of the foremost large French modern buildings. 

_ By the careful choice and the refined style of his two films, Chenal | 
teaches a lesson which words can never stress to such a point. 


C. E. STENHOUSE. 


THE HOLLYWOOD CODE 


During the past year an insidious danger has invaded cinema, ex- 
pressed most fitly by the excellent word Germany has found for it, kitsch. 
Kitsch does not mean any bad film, but one that, having apparently 
artistic pretensions, is as shallow as any commercial film, once the surface 
technique is stripped away. Originally students of cinema laughed at it 
the most, but through an extraordinary combination of events, kitsch and 
not art, is becoming the pre-occupation of the critics, and its conception of 
cinema is forcing experiment from the film. 

To understand what has happened it is necessary to retrace past history. 

At the time of the making of the first sound film, the Russian cinema 
had conquered Europe. It was a-popular as well as an artistic success, and 
it forced makers of commercial pictures in Europe to raise the standards. 
Hollywood films became worse and more difficult to sell. The French 
imposed a quota. To defend their European and profitable market, the 
Americans remembered talkie patents left in drawers and lehocetucien. 
With the sole object of retaining European supremacy they forced the talk- 
ing picture on the silent screens of the world. 

The talking film was destructive, although it opened new possi-— 
bilities. Contrary to expectation, Germany, France and other European 
States used the language barrier to re-establish native products on their 
screens. American films are becoming unknown on the continent, but this 
has had the curious effect of forcing young cinema critics especially in 
France to a worship of Hollywood, largely because it is as hard to see now 
an American picture as it used to be to see uncensored Russian films. 
Because they are unknown they are invested with glamour. In England 


on the contrary, the standards have again been lowered because by virtue 


of language, the American production has re-established itself more firmly 
while the foreign film,. that was winning a place for itself at the end of the 
silent era, has almost disappeared from the screen. Young England and 
young France then turn westward, not because of an artistic standard, but 
because of pressure of exterior event. 
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A house on Lake Geneva designed by Hermann Hensel- 

mann, a brilliant young German architect, whose designs 

for a Folk-theatre with many uses for film, we hope to 
: publish in our next tssue. Photos : K. Macpherson. 


Maison au bord du lac de Genéve, dont la construction 

est due au brillant jeune architecte allemand, Hermann 

Henselmann. Ce dernier a imaginé les plans d’un thédatre- 

cinéma, que nous pensons publier dans notre prochain 
numéro. Photos: K. Macpherson. 


Ein Haus am Genfersee, entworfen von Hermann 

Henselmann, einem gldnzenden jungen deutschen Architekten 

dessen Entwiirfe zu einem Volkstheater mit vielen 

Moglichketten fiir den Film wir in unserer ndchsten 

Nummer zu verdéffentlichen hoffen. Photos : . Kenneth 
Macpherson. 
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There is no corrective influence from Russia because to date few Russian 
sound films are available. 

But wherever Hollywood has been accepted, there has been a definite 
lowering of the standards of cinema. For Hollywood (if we except comic 


films) can produce kitsch magnificently but cannot produce art. 


Those who are interested in cinema may be divided roughly into two 
groups: some say that it is movement and light, that what is photographed 
is unimportant, and that it is the way it is done that matters. ‘These minds 
correspond to the grammarians of literature, and Hollywood with its wealth 
of technical development has won over this group easily. Logically, how- 
ever, the group should belong rather with the avant garde of Paris; their 
ultimate achievement should be in the creation of abstract forms. 


The second group, while interested in technical development, are con- 
cerned with film as a eroup of units, of which light is one, photography 
another, the story a third. They require these units to be co-ordinated into 
expression of an idea or group of ideas. At its highest, in the silent days, © 
this group produced films such as Ten Days, Mother or Turksib. 


The English cinema student will find however that practically no sound 
films of the second group are at present available for English screens. (The 
few that have been made are foreign.) He is forced to concentrate upon 


technique and gradually his critical perceptions become blunted through a 


continuous diet of Hollywood patent foods. 


But, it will be asked here, what is this extreme danger of Hollywood ? 
The stories are boring, but do they matter? Will not all intelligent people 


laugh at them? Is it not better to study the American gangster than not 
to go to films at all ? 


But this is a great part of the danger. People laugh the first few times, 
then (for we are all lazy) the intelligence becomes blurred, until even the 
rebel tends to accept insensibly the Hollywood code. : 

And acceptance of the code means that no serious problem may be 
filmed, 

Hollywood has brains. It is like a good advertisement. A man would 
not be able to get five hundred pounds for a poster unless he had grasped 
the fundamental conceptions of human desire and response. Only civiliza- 


tion was not built nor discoveries made, through acceptance of easy and 


immediate gratification. 


An animal is hungry, sees food and eats it. It does not think of famine 
or winter. Cave man began to think, began to store, began in that manner 
to build up’ the present age. 


Hollywood insists that its films shall not viokane the code of the pre- 
war era. Success is symbolised in bigness, in gilt; an idiot child is better 
than no child, ¢o-operative feeling between the sexes is forbidden least it 
should lessen the power of illicit eroticism. ©The avalanche, the famine, 
must be subordinated to sex appeal. That this code was responsible for 
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war and the present economic crisis, must remain unstated. The cause in 
the studios of course, is always lack of mother-iove. 

Consider for instance, how Hollywood would have made Potemkin. 
The story by this time, must be familiar to all. Sailors on a Russian 
battleship refuse to eat meat covered with maggots. The doctor pronounces 
the food edible, men are to be shot for their complaint, in the ensuing 
mutiny their leader is killed. |The townspeople, curious, indifferent and 
sympathetic, are shot down by Cossacks; the battleship sailing as it believes 
to death, sees instead the red flag appear on the masts of opposing ships. 

What would America have made of such a story ? 

Maggots certainly would not have been permitted. Instead we should 
have opened with a sailor’s bar, with plenty of females in sex-appeal pro- 
-moting dresses, and a cheerful song. The doctor need be little changed, 

but he would have had sinister designs upon the heroine who would of 
course, have survived the perils of the underworld because of her love for 
an old father-mother-grandparent or young brother-sister-orphan-child at 


choice, helped by the patent-enamel body paint into which American stars 
are dipped. | is 


“ vink I go ’ome !” 
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The leader of the mutineers would watch the doctor’s advances, laugh, 
remember in a cut-back his old mother, knock the doctor out, pat the 
girl out of his way and sit down and drink. The doctor not being in 
uniform, would leave muttering, in sinister camera dissolves. Through the 
Odessa mists, the mutineer and the girl would discover love at first sight, 
to be broken apart at the first kiss clutch, by the memory of the sailor’s 
waiting comrades. The heroine, jealous, would wander to the _ steps. 
Then, Hollywood is wealthy in ideas as well as cameras, there are at least 
three directions open to the story. Simple love, the sailor is accused falsely 
by the doctor, is about to be shot, but is rescued as the sheet drops, by a 
comrade or the girl; romantic drama, ‘the sailor is an officer disguised as a 
mutineer in order to discover some treacherous plot to overwhelm the ship; 
or a play of gangster life, the ship is loaded with alcohol, and the doctor 
and the mutineer are leaders of two separate bootlegging establishments. 
But the end of all the stories must be the same: a triumphal bridal pro- 
cession down the Odessa steps, Cossacks in front with bayonets decorated 
with orange blossom, sailors behind, the folk songs of the world, and on 
the edges, children with doves. The difference between this story and 
Potemkin, is the difference between kitsch and art. 

Next time a Close Up reader visits the cinema we suggest that he tries 
to turn the American story, into the story an Eisenstein could have made, 
and he will understand, by this process, better than by any written descrip- | 
tion, exactly why the tinned ideas of Hollywood are so dangerous. 


(To be continued.) -DBRYHER. 


‘““ Swimming, by Fean Taris,’ a film by Jean Vigo. Production G.F.F.A., 1931. 
‘““La nage, par Fean Taris,’ un film de Jean Vigo. Production G.F.F.A., 1931. 
Yean Taris schwimmt.” Ein Film von Vigo. Produktion G.F.F.A., 1931. 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW. 


CLOSE UP SENT BY POST. 


Copies of Close Up sent by post to subscribers or otherwise, are carefully 
packed and addresses three times cross checked. In view of the care taken 
at our end, we are unable to accept responsibility for any postal packets 
which may fail to reach their destination. Subscribers are respectfully 


reminded that orders sent through the cs can be dispatched only at their 
own risk. 


NEWS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Julius Schmitt, representative of United Artists in Prague, has an 
intention of producing two great national and biographic pictures on his own 
account. One of them will show the life of Karel Havlicek Borovsky, 
Czech revolutionary poet, the other will be the picturisation of the life of 
Bedrich Smetana, the famous Czech composer. This last picture will show 
also the great national events of his days, as the premiere of Bartered Bride 
in Prague, 1866. The scenario of Karel Havlicek Borovsky, which will 
be directed by S. Inneman, has been written by J. Neuberg and F. Vichy. 


The picture Bedrich Smetana will be produced in October under the 
direction of Gustav Machaty. 


Mr. Mac Fric, young Czech director who is now collaborating with 
Karel Lamac in Paris, has signed a contract with the society Gloria-film to 
direct its new sound and talking picture The Good Soldier Schweik, which 
will be produced in Prague in the early autumn of this year. 


Mr. V. Wasserman, who is responsible for almost all the scenarios of — 


“Anny Ondras’ pictures, has gone to Paris to prepare there in collaboration 


with Karel Lamac the scenario of a new Czech and German talking picture 


of Vlasta Burian, You Should Know Hadimrska. ‘arel Lamac will be the 
director of this picture to be produced in Prague in August. 


The society Sonor film has produced an industrial and educational 


picture called S$ teel—the material of future. It shows the complete produc- 


tion of steel as well as the development of architecture from its primitive 
beginnings to the most modern steel construction of the palace of the mining 
society ‘‘ Banska a hutni ’’ in Prague. 
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“BOOK REVIEWS 


Het Linnen Venster, C. J. Graadt van Roffen (W. L. and J. Brusse). 


Ca, c’est du Cinéma, Georges Altman (Les Revues). 


L’Art Cinematographique (Vol. 7) (Alcan). 


‘“The discovery of the film has had numberless consequences which 
have become perceptible in the most divergent spheres of man’s activity, in 
art and science, economy and education, legislation and government, religion 
and politics.’’ Thus the introductory sentence of the introductory volume 
to a new series of monographs by Dutch cineastes which are to deal among 
other subjects with the films of a particular country (Russia, Holland, 
France, Germany, America) or of a particular type (absolute film, comic 
film). Like Close Up, the books will approach the film as an art, and if 
they are all as fully and effectively illustrated as this one (the stills occupy 
almost as much space as the text, and, most excellent idea, are employed 
to illustrate it) they should prove well worth acquiring even by those who 
claim they do not know a word of Dutch (a claim which they could never 
establish). 

Het Linnen Venster has no other purpose than to introduce the series, 
and we cannot complain if in the first pages we have to follow the inter- 
actions of the art, the industry, and the public (this is the least admirable 
part of the book), or learn once more to observe the distinguishing marks 
of the various art forms, particularly as the lesson has been more carefully 
prepared than usual and brought up to date. As we read on we find that 
the author possesses a sure sense of values and the ability to cope with his 
unwieldly (because so vast) material, which moreover he treats with a fresh- 


ness and sincerity generally lacking in film literature. 


The material of the cineaste lies everywhere. He can take it as he finds 
it, he can arrange it for his purposes or he can make it himself (cartoon 
film). But when he has photographed events, he has got no further than 
mixing his colours or collecting his stones. What-remains to be done?— 
“* Montage, the magic word was found and the ice broken.’’ And so once 
more to the narrative montage of Pudovkin and Eisenstein’s conflict- 
montage. | 

The actor is ONLY material. This follows from the nature of the film 
itself, and the argument is pressed to its logical conclusion with disastrous 
consequences for the later Jannings and the star system in general. He 


- mentions elsewhere Chaplin, Bancroft and Garbo as examples of ‘‘ the 


unrivalled artists ’’ who work at Hollywood. (It is, of course, not the artists, 
but the use to which they are put which is to be condemned.) The comic 
film was the first to treat man as material, not so much that the film demanded 
this, but because the nature of the comic required it, and thus the comic 
film was the first real film-form. But with the introduction of montage, 
the comic film no longer stood alone in this respect. 
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Recently a group with M. de Miré as director, and Messrs. Lucas and Lachowski as cameramen, spent 
three months in the regions of Mont Blanc to turn a film of skiing and winter climbing. Now being 
mounted, it bears the provisional title, “* Snow.” 


Une équipe composée de M. de Miré, metteur en scene, MM. Lucas et Lachowski, opérateurs, est 
demeurée récemment. trois mots dans la région du Mont-Blanc pour tourner une bande relative a 
l’alpinisme hivernal et au skit. Actuellement terminé et monté, ce film porte le nom provisoire de ‘‘ Neige.”’ 


Kiirzlich verbrachte einen Gruppe mt M.de Miré als dem Regisseur und den Herren Lucas und Lachow- 
skit als den Kameraleuten 3 Monate in Mont-Blanc-Gebiet, um einen Ski und Etstouren-Film zu 
drehen. Nun, nach der Montage, trdgt er den vorldufigen Titel ‘‘ Schnee.”’ 


Décor. Two ways are open to the cineaste. Either he must go to reality 
for it, or he can ignore it altogether. ‘The first alternative was adopted by 
the Russians, the second by Dreyer in Joan of Arc. The value, however, of 
a film like the Niebelungen saga is not to be denied. The fault of Lang and 
Company lies in their assumption that pictorial beauty could by itself bring 
artistic liberation to the film. But there is no reason why pictorial com- 
position should not be of value to the film, though it may not be indispensable 
to it. Beware of theory! It so often fails to square with the facts! 

The author deals soberly and necessarily somewhat briefly with the 
film in its social aspect, and has some interesting comments to make on the 
present tendency of the film artist to concentrate on the documentary film. 
The spielfilm belongs to a later more developed stage of cinematography, 
one which it has not yet reached. 

The book deserves consideration not only for what it gives and for what 
it promises, but also because it may very well be that the chief contribution 


of Holland to the cinema, in spite of Ivens, Franken, Ankersmit, lies 
precisely in the field of criticism. 
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We speak of the cinema, but unhappily there are two cinemas. There is 
the cinema -‘‘ réve aux prolongements infinis, le reflet violent de la vie, 
l’exaltation de la passion, la satire, la révolte méme et l’explosion qui peut 
bouleverser une foule ’’ and there is the cinéma-mensonge cinéma-soupape 
cinéma-marchandise whose outstanding qualities are BASSESSE and 
LACHETE, the cinema which is created for the delectation of 250,000,000 
dehumanised beings, insulte aux pauvres, insulte a la vie méme, the cinema 
of Will-Hays-Hugenberg-Aubert-Kiichenmeister, with its odious police- 
prelate morality. It is this cinema which M. Altman describes and con- 
demns in the 260 pages of Ca, c’est du cinéma, with a vehemence equalled 
only by his enthusiasm for the other. The best chapter is the one on the 
news-reel ; where he comments: Ne désespérons pas, avec la couleur naturelle 
qu’on annonce, de voir vraiment les trois couleurs et le rouge des kepis, 
tandis que vibrera la Marche Lorraine et qu’avec le relief, s’arrondiront vrai- 
ment les ventres d’officiels!’’ But it is description, not analysis, and some 
of the material he uses suggests problems which cry for analysis. 

L’Art Cinématographique Alcan continues to expand, and No. 8 will 
be Le cinéma Russe by M. Altman himself. It can hardly fail to be a vast 
improvement on No. 7 which is Le cinéma en France, en Italie, en Amerique. 
M. Boisyvon deals with France in 28 pages of pathetic bleat over the in- 
feriority of its cinema, with continual reminders of ‘‘ notre génie ”’ and that . 
‘quand méme’”’ . . . Two quotations give the measure of this ‘‘ essay.”’ 
‘“ Ta France est pour ainsi dire le seul pays ou |’on peut produire du film 
en liberté’’ and ‘“‘ . . . Marcel L’Herbier qui, avec Rose France ouvre la 
route aux poésies de l’image.’’ It is not stated whether the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was present. 

Emilio Ghione writes of the Italian cinema, a subject of passionate 
human interest. He directed or acted in more than 100 Italian films, but he 
has received his due punishment in the form of an obituary written by 
M. Didier Paix included in this volume, sentimental to the point of nausea. 
When next you find yourself involved in a heated descussion on the causes 
of the decline (sic) of the Italian cinema, you can make thinly veiled hostile 
allusion to the Union Cinématographique Italianne and profit by the general 
confusion to escape to the nearest pub. 

M. Ferri Pisani gives an entertaining account of the development of 
the business that is the American cinema, a satisfying picture of bluff and 
corruption. 


H. A. M. 


On Charing Cross Road there are some compact new film books. 
Amateur film makers can feel very important with: Der Amateur-Tonfilm 
by Freidrich Kuplent, Der Titel im Amateur Film, by Helemuth Lange and 
Wie entsteht ein Amateur Film, also by Lange. Three little booklets, all 
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published by Photokino-Verlag, Berlin, devoted to ‘‘the cause.’’ Another 


film series comprises twelve Monografién iiber Filmkunst, published by 
Brusse of Rotterdam. Abstract films, Russian films, etc., all illustrated 
with film strips. 


There are some straight photos in the new issues of the excellent Ameri- 
can annuals: Annual of American Design, Annual of American Advertising 
Art. This year Hellmuth Mayer, instead of Max Burchartz is splitting in 
half a head. Plus some new tricks. For example, it has been discovered 
that.the paper they put round chocolate boxes gives a superimposition effect 
with a single exposure. These little things mean a lot to still photo- 
graphers, you know! 


Star Gazing. By June Head. Peter Davies. Price 6s. net. 173 pages. 


When one says that this book about the film stars of yesterday, to-day 
and to-morrow perhaps, is all that one would have hoped, perhaps enough 
has been said. In such a book how many would tread clumsily dangerous 


ground; by being unduly firm in outlook make mortal enemies of many 


readers. Perhaps there is no being more sensitive than the star-fan, and 
nobody more fervent. Analogy between star worship and the chivalry of 
legend is patent enough to raise the former to a level of poetic licence. 


What considerable numbers, in defence of their star, are ready to 
Sacrifice friends and even family perhaps. A form of abstract homage so 
apart from sentimentality as to partake of a borrowed sheen of purity ! 


_ Should one write hastily that so and so is an insufferably bogus bore, if 
‘no tangible lance is run through one’s gizzard by some irate champion of 
her charms, it is because the ways of extermination have only grown more 
organised and far less wholesome. 


On no too tender corn has June Head dropped impatiently a brick, nor 
has she soured sweet milk with acrimony—and that bids fair to become the 
rarest of gifts. The book is a joy for all; its laughter is tonic and its opinion 
sane, appreciative and mature. Who, for instance, could resist such a 
paragraph as: 

‘I recently came across a photograph cut from a newspaper dated 
1918, which represented two portly figures in fancy dress. ‘The faces were 
hidden, being bemingled in a hearty kiss, but the lady was wearing a 
tarboosh from which a switch of hair protruded rigidly like a horse’s tail, 

and the lower part of her body was wrapped in a striped bath mat, while 


the male figure to which she clung wore a knee-length skirt, laced leggings, 


and a pearl string about the brow. On consulting the legend beneath | 
discovered it to be none less than Theda Bara, in Cleopatra.”’ 


And,—a moment later— 
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‘‘ One remembers Theda Bara now as a squat, determined looking 
woman, with quantities of untidy hair, who had once acted under the 
alarming name of Theodosia de Copette.” 

There is varied and extensive information for all. It is—perhaps 
particularly in its chapters dealing with the past—something more than — 
refreshing, it is definitely tonic; and that that tonic is the laughter of swift 
recollection makes it not at all malicious. A book of charm and common 


sense. 
K. M. 


Shepherd boys in the Czech film *‘ On the Mountains and In the Valleys,” by Karel Plicka. 
Petits patres, dans le film tchéque: ‘* Sur les monts et dans les vallées,’’ de Karel Plicka. 
Hirtenknaben aus dem tschechischen Film ‘‘ Auf den Bergen und in den Tdalern”’ von Karel Plicka. 


Charlie Chaplin by William Dodgson Bowman. George Routledge and 

Sons, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. 142 pages. 

Every cinéphile has his opinion of Chaplin (strange, isn’t it, that it has 
never been the Chaplin) and not every one publishable. Mr. Bowman 
spends pages on the ways of genius: how Chaplin follows a fever of work 
with days ot depression and thought. He goes all out, too, on the ** tender- 
ness and pathos ”’ even if he does regret the ‘‘ blemish ”’ of the ‘‘ Rabelasian 
touch.”’ 

Heavens! Isn’t it time that somebody gave a few final words on the 
Chaplin myth? Saying, ‘“ Now look here, folks, probably this man is one 
of those individuals in whom hyperthyroidism and hypothyroidism are 
mixed. That would account for the cyclic moods and purposes. As for 


that pathos stuff, what about trying a little X-ray on the thymus ??’’ 
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A lot of cinema ritual still remains a mystery to the cinéphile. One 
reads that the Leicester Square Theatre is fitted with the Berliner Acoustic 
system, and what about that? It happens that portions of the theatre walls 


are covered with discs of wire mesh. These discs are hidden by porous 


plaster which permits the passage of sound so that the discs can freely 
vibrate. [he correct amount of sound is absorbed and the rest reflected to 
its correct position which has been predetermined. ‘That is only a tiny item 
among the mysteries of acoustics. All fans will surely find much instruction 
in Talking Pictures and Acoustics by M. R. Balbi (foreword by Sir Oliver 


Lodge) which is published by the Electrical Review, 4, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 


The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmle, by soar Drinkwater. Published 


by William Heinemann. 


Mr. Drinkwater does not believe i in ‘‘ various outside the works!’’ No 
appetising oddments for him but one sound dish served with English sauce. 
In the best biographical manner Uncle Carl is given roots—a childish en- 
thusiasm (one root) for cockchafers in the neighbouring fir-plantations and 
(another root) crisp business letters written at the age of fourteen. Con- 
tinuity (of the best biographical manner) is maintained by an exciting middle 
book section, Carl’s fight with the gigantic Trust. The book fittingly 
closes with character appreciation; Uncle Carl, the whitest man in the film 
industry ; Uncle Carl who would not let a rodeo be staged in one of his films, 
not because he felt for the animals but for the cowboys! Indeed, it is the 
sort of book that woule be passed round at a Jane Austen tea and called 
handsome ”’ by all present. 


There is almost half a chapter about Mr. Drinkwater himeel®. 
O. B. 


Below the froth and glitter of Hollywood there lies a sub-stratum of 
solid, intelligent materiality. While the butterfly actors flash and caper in 
the sunlight of publicity, a corps of unsung technicians are daily toiling 
in the studio laboratories to engineer the intricate mechanism upon which 
the screen puppets of today are signally dependent. 

Only now for the first time, through the publication of a book but 
recently off the press, has the public at large been afforded an opportunity 
fully to appraise the work and the importance of these men, and to find 
recorded in one compact volume an authoritative and entightenthe eX posi- 
tion of the scientific technique of audible film production. 

Recording Sound for Motion Pictures is a symposium. Its twenty- 
four chapters are written by as many different authors, each a ranking expert 
or authority in his particular field. ‘Together they cover every phase and 
detail of the subject, from the abstract science of acoustics to the practical 
modus operandi of sound recording and projection. 
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The compilation is in large degree technical, as befits its purpose, 
but at the same time it is not beyond the ready understanding of any intelli- 
gent and interested layman. The following chapter headings, chosen at 
random, will serve to indicate the scope of its subject matter, as well as the 
value of the work to those who would be informed on the scientific prmcanes 
and the mechanics of present-day cinema production : 

The Nature of Sound; Recording Sound on Disk; , Recording by RCA 
Photophone System ; Recording by Movietone System ; ; sound Recording 
by the Light Valve System; Transmission Circuits—Theory and Opera- 


tion; Dubbing; Laboratory Technique; Editing and Assembling of Sound 


Pictures; Acoustics of Theatre and Studio; Illusion of Reality in Sound 
Pictures; Photographic Requirements of Variable-Density Recording ; 
The Western Electric Reproducing System; Practice and Problems of 
Sound Projection. | 
No small part of the book’s worth and attractiveness lies in its numerous 
illustrations. Diagrams and photographic reproductions accompany the text 
in generous profusion throughout the more than four hundred pages. A 
further incidental feature of interest is an appended glossary of motion- 
picture terms, with especial reference to photography and sound recording. 
Recording Sound for Motion Pictures: Edited by Lester Cowan 
for the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and London. Price, $5.00. 
| Cy 


Received, for review in our next issue : 


Cinematic Design, by Leonard Hacker. The American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Co. Boston. 


The August number of the International Review of Educational Cine- 


matography,* which is the first number dedicated exclusively to the cinema 


and agriculture. contains an interesting number of features, of which the 
following is a summary : a 
Introduction . . . . (Note by the Management.) 
Alberto Conti . . . Brief notes on agricultural cinematography. | 
Prof. A. Missiroli. . How the cinema can develop country-side 
hygiene. 
(. Longobardi . . . Country-side exodus. 
Information . . . . The cinema used as a means of agricultural 
es propaganda in the Cuban Republic. Country- | 
side cinematography in Soviet Russia. | 
Enquiries. made by the 
I.E.C.I. . . . +. Teachers and the cinema. (Continuation.) 


* Obtainable from the International Educational Cinematographic ‘Institute 
(League of Nations), via Lazzaro Spallanzani, , aa Rome. 
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The Summer number of The Hound and Horn contains an interestingly 
angled document on the late F. W. Murnau by Kenneth White. Mr. 


White has some new things to say and knows how to say the old things so 


that one feels pleasure in recognising old friends. There are six photos from 
-Murnau’s best films including Tabu. 


THIRD ALARM! 


A new Ufatone-cartoon, showing a most comical burlesque on a con- 
flagration in the animal world, has been completed by the successful Ufa 
cartoonist, Peroff.. All animals, from the frog to the hippopotamus, from 
the crow to the elephant, are seen in crazy action. The conflagration is 
caused by love and jealousy. Jrying to extinguish the flames, the elephant 
fills his trunk from a petrol barrel. The water of a nearby pond finds it 
impossible to cope with the dancing flames, so it simply joins the dance. 
The Teddy Bear finally proves master of the situation by roping a passing 
cloud and thus extinguishing the fire. Of course, the result is a big flood 
of which jealous Mr. Hippopotamus makes use to drown the enamoured 
Mr. Teddy and his lady love, a rosy and roundly dame from the pig family. 


-UFA, NEW YORK, RELEASES TWENTY-EWO TALKING 
EDUCATIONALS 


According to the New York Film Daily the American Ufa will release, 


during this season, not less than 22 Ufatone-educationals, namely Mysteries 


in an Egg, Sea Monsters’ Den, The Curiosity Shop, How the Weather ts 
Made, Thunder, Lightning and Rain, Mites of the Ocean, Nature’s Quick 
Change Artists, Traces of Ancient Civilization in Java, On Skis in Mid- 
summer, Under the Tropical Sun of Java, A Bear-Hunt in the Carpathian 
Mountains, The Last Pelicans in Europe, How Jack and Rover Became 
Friends, Microscope the Detective, Secrets in the Lives of Plants, Carpathian 
Gold, Robbers and Giants Among the Birds, Love Life Among Plants, 
Orchids, How Plants Change into Animals, Married mii dae on Wings, 
Flirting Monkeys and Fighting Cats. 
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‘An undergraduate film “ Cambridge,” directed by F. Stuart Legg and 
Gerald Noxon. This has special music and dialogue in four languages. 


Un film d’étudiants : ‘‘ Cambridge,” dirigé par F. Stuart Legg et Gerald 
Noxon. Partition musicale originale et versions en quatre langues. 


Ein Studentenfilm ‘‘ Cambridge.” Regie: F. Stuart Legg und Gerald 
Noxon. Mit eigener Musik und Dialog in vier Sprachen. 


NOTICE TO READERS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


We are anxious to help readers who require information, but before writing to us, 
please read the following paragraphs, as we cannot answer letters dealing with these 
subjects. 

We are not allowed to sell cicbaas cok which have appeared in Close up. Readers 
desirous of obtaining actual photographs should apply direct to the firms owning the films. 
The name of firm or director is printed usually underneath the picture. Addresses of film 
companies are to be found most easily in the Kinomatographic Year Book. (Your local 
cinema will probably have a copy). 

We cannot recommend any reliable film school nor can we advise readers as to the best 
way of obtaining employment ina studio. There is the State School of cinematography in 
Moscow but it is very difficult for foreigners to enter it. Readers who wish to work in 
films are advised to perfect themselves as far as possible in some technical branch before 
trying to obtain a position. 

We cannot advise as to.whether sea selected for fictitious film stars in stories 
written by readers would involve the author in libel proceedings or not. 

For particulars of The London Workers and affiliated Film Societies, apply to R. Bond, 
5, Denmark Street, London, W.C.1. 

We read carefully all manuscripts sent to us. We cannot be responsible for them 
though we will endeavour to return those not suitable if a stamped addressed envelope be 
enclosed. International postage stamps can be obtained at any post office. But we would 
like to point out, to obviate disappointment, that our space is restricted and that we have 
many reports to print supplied to us by our foreign correspondents. Therefore it is 
seldom possible to print more than one outside article in each issue. We do not wish to 
discourage authors and wish we had more space to print many of the excellent articles 
we receive. But before we can increase the number of our pages we must double the 
number of our readers. 

Otherwise we will endeavour to answer all reasonable requests provided that a 
stamped, self addressed envelope be enclosed in the letter. 

Address all mail to the London Office. 
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THE ACADEMY CINEMA. 


The silent film having been solemnly and officially pronounced dead 
by the Mighty Ones and discussed as a vague relic of a dim and distant 
past, the Academy Cinema in Oxford Street deliberately chooses the bank- 
ruptcy route in midsummer and commences a season of silent films. And, 
what’s more, gets away with it. [Full houses every night during a run of 
Earth made even the Trade Press take notice, and the populace followed it 
up by liberally donating their cash at the box office for Turksib, St. 
Petersburg, Drifters, The General Line, and many others. 

A programme that includes The End of St. Petersburg (Russia’s best) 
and Drifters (Britain’s best) is apparently considered equal in importance 
to the new and glorious Elissa Landi and various assorted tarnished ladies. 


Of course, it’s all wrong, but can people be blamed for getting a little 


tired of the strained artificialities, the ever-so-smart dialogue, the banal plots, 
and the 101 per cent. Western Electric recording of the ‘‘ current attrac- 
tions ?’’ A gold plate is nice to look at—sometimes—but some of us are 
more concerned with the food, and perhaps we may be excused for preferring 
the vital purpose of Earth to the soul-searching of the glamourous heroines 
who don’t mean a oe to anything or anybody. 

R. Bonp. 


OXFORD STR LET (Opposite Waring and Gillow) | 
Ger. 2981 
lI presents | 


The Autumn. Programme includes :— 
“ Warsaw ” (Synchronised Polish Picture), 
“Manon _ Lescaut,” Metropolis,”’ 
“ Niebelungs,” City of Song,’ Moscow 
that Laughs and Weeps,” ~” Earth,” 
“ Vaudeville,” ““ The End of St. Peters= 
burg,” The Italian Straw Hat,” 
” Tartuffe,” and various new continental 


Talkies. 


A Weekly Notice 


will be sent on 
receipt of enclosed 


card with Name 


and Address. 
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ZEPPELIN OVER THE ARCTIC 


British Movietone’s record of the Zeppelin’s flight is interesting for 
several reasons other than the polar survey it embodies. The British news- 
reel men were the only screen journalists allowed on board, so their film is 
both exclusive and authorised; the scenes showing Leningrad and detach- 
ments of the Red Army helping to refuel the ship are the first pictures taken 
by a foreign organisation in Russia with Soviet permission, and much of 
the land in the Arctic claimed as British was found from the air to have been 
ice that had vanished. The film shows, among other things, the landing 
near ice-breaker Malygin, which had Nobile on board, and the dropping of 
food and mail at an isolated wireless post at the delta of the Yenissei river, 
where there were only six men and women at this most northern Soviet out- 
post. Atmosphere, as the crew in the airship begin to don Arctic clothing, 


is good, giving the excitement, the work and the swift change into a world 


of other laws and emergencies, and Dr. Eckener speaks. The film was being 
shown in London on August 6th, though three days earlier it was not yet 
on in Germany. This was the first time a sound-camera had been part of a 
polar expedition’s equipment. R. H. 


Some more books of the series Die Biicher des Lichtsptelvorfthrers. 

(Published by Wilh. Knapp, Halle (Saale), Germany.) ne ne 

The small green booklets of this series dealing with the problems of the projection of films 
are already well known to us. We like the clear way of their explanation, beginning with 
the elementary principles, their being popular in style but not injuring truth nor accuracy. 
There are twenty to thirty tables and diagrams in each book and photographs of the different 
types of apparatus mentioned in the course of the explanation. The structure of all the books 
is a similar one: the first chapters give a short introduction into the theoretical side of the 
problem, the greater part is devoted to practical, technical questions. Most of the booklets 
recently published deal with the projection of sound-films. The price is 1.-RM. or 1.20 RM. 

There is: | | | 
Vol. 3. Gleichrichter, von Reinold Dahlgreen. . | 

‘** Gleichrichter ’’ are rectifiers, apparatus which change and transform the usual alternat- 
ing current into a quality which is needed for the lamps of the projector. This is done by 
means of valves—a very important chapter for film-projection. | ; 
Vol. 6. Grundlagen des Tonfilms, von Dr. Paul Hatschek. 

This number is the most important one, I should say, because it deals with the funda- 
mental principles of the sound-film in general and consequently appeals to a larger number 
of readers. Everyone can understand it with a bit of intelligence, interest and comprehension 
of technical institutions. We are interested to hear that the first essays on sound-films were 
made five years only after the invention of the silent film, we see a picture of Edison’s phono- 
graph, and on it goes to the ‘“ electric ’’ sound. Light-sound, needle-sound, magnetic sound, 
they are all treated in special chapters, and so are Makro- and Mikro-projection, as well as 
the synchronisation. | | | | 
Vol 7. Der Verstaérker und seine Bedienung. Von Ing. Werner Hasenberg. ) 

Amplifyers, another ‘‘ special ’’ subject. Theoretical foundation is given only as far as 
absolutely necessary, for ‘* who has ever asked, that the driver of a motor-car should know the 
specific weight of the oil he uses?’’ says the author. But as the questions are most complicated 
ones, the author tries to help by two general chapters on sound and electricity. 

Vol. 8. Die Bedienung der Tonfilmmaschinen, von Dipl.-Ing. F. Kleffel. | 

How to attend the sound-film apparatus forms the contents of the last number of the books 
for the film-operator. It gives a survey on the difference types of sound-film projection, needle- 
sound and light-sound, describes the various accessorial machines, the amplifyers, loudspeakers, 
etc. There is a chapter and many photographs, sketches and diagrams on the installation of 
the sound-film-equipment in a cinema. Special ‘‘ laws’ are given for handling of machines 
with needle and with light-sound, we are told all about the control. The last pages are devoted. 
to the different possible disturbances concerning the quality of the sound, and the author en- 
deavours to enumerate the probable reasons and the ways how to get rid of them. teow 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


CLOSE 1927-1930 


SIX ISSUES TO EACH VOLUME. 


Votume I. Only three copies left. 
ume II. Only a few remaining 


VOLUME IIT. 9 9 9 


VoLumeE IV. 1929. 
1929. 
VI. 1930. 


10/6. 
10/6. 
10/6. 
25/-. 


FOR STUDENTS THE CINEMA 
Through a Yellow Glass by Oswell Blakeston 


Film Problems of Soviet Russia by Bryher 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ‘FICTION 


Gaunt Island by Kenneth Macpherson 
Civilians by Bryher 
Extra Passenger by Oswell Blakeston - - 


(Almost out of print). 


7/6 Almost out of print. 


6/- 
With many photographs not available elsewhere. 
_ Anatomy of Motion Picture Art by Eric Elliott 6/-— 


7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
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1928. 
1928. 15/- 
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Is a Cold in the Head — 


Always 


i | For those who like breakfast in bed it may be the road to a half forgotten 
i paradise, while bus or train is legitimately missed and there is no need to dodge 
aa : wheels in the fog, or rush to catch the afternoon mail. Isn’t a sneezing fit a 


If you cannot go to the movies let the cinema come to you. Why not read 
ee a cinematographic book, or what was happening to the films three years ago? 
a If you liked Jeanne Ney you will probably like Gaunt Island. If you liked The 

a End of St. Petersburg why not try Civilians? If you prefer ... there is 
Extra Passenger. Or there are the bound volumes of Close Up. 


oe relief from the same faces, the same conversation, even the same lunch ? 
i ~QOnly at night when your chest is no longer sore and you feel you cannot 
a sleep any longer, you get restless at cinema time and wish you were sitting in 
—— your usual seat, waiting for the lights to snap out and the other side of the 
an world to blot responsibilities (shall I do this—ought I to do that) from the 
mind. 

| 

we But you will have to catch the early bus in the morning if you are well 
a enough to go out to-night. 


What was happening in 1928, when talkies were not even on the horizon ? 

og When did television begin to disquiet the market? Or if your eyes feel too 
. heavy to read why not turn over the photographs in Close Up or look at the 
stills published in Film Problems ? 


Fight your cold with an interesting book and don’t wait till you cannot 
go to the post box before ordering it. 
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Mr. 


wrote: © PN America there are gentlemen called 
““barkers.”’ They stand in front of the 

shows and bellow their attractions to the 
whole shrinking world. That is my réle here, 

and proud I am to bark for The London 
Mercury. JI know no other periodical—I 
cannot even call to mind one of the past—that 

would have given hospitality to authors and 


stories so various .9% 


—_ 


All that public of persons with taste should make a point of 


reading Vhe London Mercury. Jt commands the best | 


work in contemporary journalism and is ‘hospitable to 


every sort of sane experiment.” 


Monthly, 3s.” Yearly, 36s. 
Send 3s. for two specimen copies 


The London Mercury 


229 Strand, W.C,2 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


The Architectural Review—the leading English Magazine of 


Architecture, Films and Decoration has neither rivals nor imitators. 
Its success is due to the policy which has led its successive editors 


-to regard Architecture and the allied arts not as a technical 


mystery, but as a subject of universal and living appeal to all 
cultured people of whatever profession or interest. 


For Architects, Artists, Sculptors, Designers and Craftsmen, the 
pages of the Review are a source of interest and suggestion, 
whilst to the Connoisseur, the Patron of Art and the interested 


layman, they form a monthly survey of A\rts unrivalled in its scope 


and authority. 


A special section devoted to Film Art is incorporated in each 
month's issue in which the latest developments and progress of 
film technique are discussed, and the most important Films from 
all countries are illustrated and reviewed. 


The Decoration and Craftsmanship supplement forms another 
regular feature of the Architectural Review. The best examples 
of Modern Craftsmanship designed and made in stone, wood, 
metal, glass and other materials are illustrated in this supple- 
ment, with the object of encouraging excellence in design and 
workmanship, and also to give some practical appreciation to 
those men whether individual artists or firms—who are today 
upholding the highest standards of craftsmanship. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY PRICE 2/6 


The Architectural Review normally publishes one or two special 
or double numbers each year at an increased price of 5/- or 
more. These special numbers as well as the cost of postage 
each month are all included in the annual subscription rate of 
95/-.  \f desired, a specimen copy will be sent free on applice- 
tion to the address given below. 


ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Film Art 


Journal for all artistic, technical and economic 
questions of film-essentials 


The ‘paper of the Dachorganisation of creative 
film artists of Germany 


Editor: A. Kraszna Krausz, Berlin © 


7th Year—Every 14 days I issue 
Price per quarter 5.25 R.M. 


Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/S. 
Germany. Miihlweg 19 


Specimen number free 


Film Alle 


the first monthly publication in Europe devoted — 
to the problems of purely amateur cinematagraphy. 
sth Year 


Editor ; Andor Kraszna-Krausz, Berlin 


Publisher : Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/Saale, Miihlweg 19 


Subscription 2.25 R.M quarterly 
Specimen number tree on request 
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TOUS LES LIVRES 


TECHNIQUES OU LITTERAIRES 
SUR LE 


JOSE CORTI 
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ce A film of 5,700 feet which holds a certificate of the 
+ British Board of Film Censors for exhibition to 
| adult audiences. 


oa Film Societies should apply to POOL (26, Litchfield | 
wy Street, London. W.C.2.) for bookings. 


BORDERLINE a herald 
Borderline promise 


BORDERLINE a sensation 
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BOOKS 


PRESS 


LONDON, W.C.z2. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


oF MopERN Books. 


Carry A COMPREHENSIVE STOCK 


TEMPLE BAR 6944. 


MILLER 


FIRST EDITIONS 
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DECEMBER Readers’ attention is drawn to the 
ISSUE fact that it would be wise to order 


their copies in advance. The 
March issue is entirely out of print, 
and the June issue, of which some 
hundred extra copies were printed, 
is almost entirely sold out. In view of 
the enormous demand for the March 
issue, it was decided to reduce the 
number of copies held back for bind- 
ing. ~=This will mean that the bound 
volumes of Close Up for 1931 will 
be limited in number: a fact which 
we would also like to point out, in 
order that those desirous of obtain- 
ing them, will not take the risk 
of being disappointed by leaving | 
| their orders too late. 


— The Price of Volume VIII (cover- 


the entire year) will be one 


2 
uinea Ostage sixpence 


| 
| | 


Charing Cross -Road 
London, W.C.2 
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The 


ADELPHI 


* 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
SPECIMEN 
COPY 


MONTHLY : 
ONE SHILLING 


* 


HE September number 


will include a story by : 


Kay Boyle, poems by G. M. 
Hort, Anne Northgrave and 
Edouard Roditi, a note on 
and Reality’ by 
Lawrence Hyde, a note on 
Josephine Baker at the 
Casino de Paris by Richard 
Rees, and an article on 
Communist Russia by J. 


Middleton Murry. This 


magazine approaches every 
subject, from philosophy 


and literature to politics 


and the drama, with inde- 
pendence and originality. 


ADELPHI 
St. 


London te * W.C.I1 
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